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In peacetime Northrops ... you'll fly further, 


cheaper, than you’ve ever flown before 


TO AIRCRAFT ENGINEER has time 
N today to plan tomorrow's peace 
planes. Yet those planes are now being 
created. 

Already, from wartime research and 
development has come enough to rev- 
olutionize commercial aircraft after 
the war. 

In the days after victory you will see 
Northrop airplanes of a new design 


and superior performance . . . capa- 


To bu Vv Peac ? SOOTNET . 46 
buy War Bonds faster! 


ble of moving you from New York to 
London within ten hours... from San 
Francisco to Shanghai in twenty-four. 

Such planes will travel the calm up- 
per air...where storms can be avoided 
and you ride in swift. smooth safety. 
You'll fly in easy comfort, shielded 
from changing atmospheric pressures 
and unreached by cold or heat. 

Nor will all this newer luxury be 


costly. Air transportation companies 


predict they will be able to carry th 
average man at a price he can ailord 

These are facts for tomorrow. It i 
good to know that American aviation 
is ready to contribute to a world o! 
peace and general opportunity. Unti 
that day the sweat and talent of North 
rop and every other U.S. aircraft dé 
signer and builder are concentrated 
solely on making deadly and still more 


deadly planes of war. 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Across vast oceans, long range transports and 
patrol planes carry priceless, life-saving serums 
and vaccines to far-flung theaters of war. Per- 
ishable medicines and plasma, too, must be 
kept under refrigeration during shipment. 


axoiat compatssen «In hospitals, army cantonments, at the battle 





fronts and in thousands of war plants Chrysler 
Airtemp Variable Capacity Radial Compres- 


sor refrigeration is saving lives or helping 
to increase production. An interesting booklet, 
Chrysler Airtemp At War, tells how it is 
being done. Send for your free copy today. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M. E. W.T. 


ow UHRYSLER & ATRTEMP 


WAR BONDS 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION * 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Uncle Sam has 


tube steel 
arteries ! 











1. The America of grandpa’s time ran on 
coal, Today it runs on petroleum. Petro- 
leum can’t be put away in bins, or stacked 
in yards, It can be stored in tanks to a lim- 
ited extent, but the nation’s entire storage 
facilities can’t hold enough to last 222 days. 





4. At Union Oil, for example, we have 1100 
miles of pipe line. (We pump more tian 7 
million gallons of gasoline and oil through 
. these lines every day). The system, with its 
35 pumping stations and its dozens of stor- 
age tanks, cost $20,800,000 to install. That 
sum, in any language, is a lot of money. 


UNION OIL 


OF CALIFORNIA 





2. That means petroleum products must 
be kept moving constantly—from well to re- 
finery to sub-station to service station to 
you. This takes tank ships, tank cars and 
trucks. But most important of all, it takes 
pipe lines—thousands of miles of gathering 
lines from oil wells to refineries... 





5. If Union Oil had been owned by one or 
two men we could never have swung it. 
But since the company is owned by 31,652 
people, the cost averages out to just $657 
per owner. This one example shows why, 
in some industries, you have to pool the 
money of a lot of people to get a job done. 


COMPANY 














3. Hundreds of miles of trunk lines. These 
are the tube steel arteries that carry Uncle 
Sam’s life blood. Without them we simply 
couldn’t transport anything as bulky as oil 
in the volume that’s needed today (189,000 
railroad tank cars every 10days). But here’s 
the rub: pipe lines cost money. 





6. Now, you can form these pools in two 
ways: by government ownership, or private 
corporations. But we Americans chose the 
latter because it preserves Free Enterprise 
and competition. As a result we’ve achieved 
the highest standard of living and greatest 
war production any nation has ever known. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms 


you have to offer. Write, The President, Union 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


Oil Co., Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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An DUE TIME, dear lady, you can 


thumb your exquisite little nose at 
wartime fashions and wartime 


substitutes in general. 


But first we must have peace. And, 
next, we must give industry at war 
an Opportunity to become an in- 
dustry of peace. Then we shall have 
new and exciting things such as we 
have never seen before, but the 
change will be gradual — evolution, 


rather than revolution. 


YTIM 


For the manufacturer anticipat- 
ing a post-war market, the impor- 
tant centers of population, such as 
Philadelphia, offer the surest road 
to widespread influence in post-war 
buying. Philadelphia is in a par- 
ticularly advantageous position. It 
is one of the great markets — it is 


reached by one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 


reaches daily 4 out of 5 Philadelphia 








families. It has a circulation in ex- 
cess of 600,000 — largest evening 
newspaper in America. It is the 
leading Philadelphia newspaper — 


has been for 39 consecutive years, 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 























__ The March of the News 


Prisoners in Germany. The Red Cross 
announced that its cable facilities can be 
used to establish communication with sol- 
dier-relatives in German prison camps. In 
some cases months elapse between official 
notification that a soldier has been taken 
prisoner and the receipt of a letter from 
him. The Red Cross offer enables the fam- 
ily of such a man to allay its worries. Some 
2,000 cablegrams are being sent monthly. 


Mail to Southern Italy. Resumption of 
mail service to civilians in Sicily, Sardinia 
and Southern Italy was announced by the 
Post Office Department. It is limited to 
letters and postcards of a maximum 
weight of two ounces. Only personal com- 
munications are permitted for the present. 


Battle-area furloughs. The War De- 
partment said that 200,000 battle-weary 
soldiers had been returned to this country 
for furloughs at home under a rotation 
system intended to relieve men who have 
been abroad from eighteen months to two 
years. The men are given furloughs of 
three weeks each, then reassigned to duty 
of unspecified duration in this country. 


United Nations relief. The Senate 
adopted a resolution authorizing an appro- 
priation of $1,350,000,000 for this coun- 
try’s participation in the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The action was taken over the protests of 
prewar isolationists who objected both to 
the amount and the fact that the money 
will be spent under the administration of 
an international organization. The bill goes 
next to the House for the approval of 
minor Senate changes. 


Food. Developments affecting foods: 

Canned goods. A 19 per cent cut in 
canned vegetables and a 43 per cent cut in 
canned fruits for civilians was announced. 
Because these items can be conveniently 
shipped, they are in high demand by the 
Army and Navy. 


Pork. With unexpectedly large pork sup- 
plies available, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced a bonus of five ration 
points. Spare stamp number three in War 
Ration Book Four was validated for pur- 
chases between February 18 and 26. 


Civilian supply. Developments affecting 
civilian supplies of manufactured goods: 

Bed linens. To alleviate a present short- 
age, mills were directed to produce bed 
sheets and sheeting in the same quantities 
as during the first quarter of 1942, when 
production was at a peak. 

Electrical appliances. War Production 
Board indicated that, because of a scarcity 
of copper wire, it will be some time before 
electrical appliances generally can be 
brought back into production. However, 
to relieve a particular shortage, WPB is 
about to permit manufacture of 2,000,000 
electric irons. If production facilities are 
available, 22,000 electric cooking stoves are 
to be made late in the year. 

Paper Towels. Production of paper tow- 
els in 1944 was reduced 20 per cent below 
that of 1943. 


War Relocation Authority. President 
Roosevelt transferred the War Relocation 
Authority, which supervises interned Japa- 
nese, to the Interior Department as part 
of a move to bring independent agencies 
under the supervision of a member of the 
Cabinet. Dillon S. Myer, who has been 
under some criticism in Congress, remains 
at the head of the agency under Secretary 


Ickes. 


Army college training. The Army is 
reducing its college training program from 
145,000 men to 35,000 because its forces 
are 200,000 short of goals. The 35,000 re- 
maining in the college program will consist 
largely of men taking advanced courses 
in medicine, dentistry and engineering, as 
well as 5,000 pre-induction students, the 
17-year-olds who have not yet been in- 
ducted because of their age. 
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FOR THE MEXICAN WAR— 1846-'48 
We made slide-valve, one-cylinder steam en- 
¢ s, plows, carding machines and special 
power machinery 


| \(" 
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FOR THE CIVIL WAR—1861.'65 
We built wood-burning steam locomotives for 
the B. & O. and other Ohio railroads, and 
one-cylinder steam-powered blowing engines 
for charcoal iron blast furnaces 


FOR THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR— 1898 
We built Corliss steam engines of many kinds 
-simple, cross, tandem and twin-tandem— 
ranging from 25 to 12,000 B.H.P 





FOR WORLD WAR i—1917-'18 
We built gas engines, oil engines, compres- 
ors, triple-expansion marine engines, steam 
turbine casings, hydraulic presses, lathes, sur- 
ace grinders, cut-off machines and steel shells 


Te 


FOR WORLD WAR li—1941.'44 


Now we manufacture diesel and gas engines, 

compressors, Liberty ship steam cylinders, 

machine tool castings and other foundry prod- 
ucts for war industries. 
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IN ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 
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ELPING America to win a war is not new to 
H Cooper-Bessemer. Five times in its 110 years, 
this company’s manufacturing facilities, manpower and 
financial resources have been devoted to the nation’s 


war needs. 


Four times before—in 1848, ’65, ’99 and 1918— 
Cooper-Bessemer has seen this country emerge from 
war to become stronger, healthier, and more prosperous. 
Facing 1944 and beyond, we see another post-war 
opportunity—greater than any other in our 110 years 
—to serve America. 


Now, we are concentrating 100% on war produc- 
tion—building Diesel engines for the Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Army and Lend-Lease—gas engines and 


compressors and foundry products for war industries 


At the same time, we are looking ahead to post- 
Victory production. Cooper-Bessemer factories will 
have no conversion problems. Most of the engines of 
war we are building will be just as suitable for peace- 
time application. And in addition, we are preparing to 
manufacture improved equipment of several types—to 
meet the coming demand for greater efficiency and 


lower cost in the production of horsepower., 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon. Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 





@ BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE MACHINERY FOR 110 YEAR 
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American! ndustry makes by the millions 


No larger than a 5¢ pack of candy 
mints, these explosive midgets do a 


vital fighting job. 


Fired from anti-aircraft cannon 
they have sent many an Axis airman 
tumbling earthward. 

During inspection time, in their 
manufacture, two seconds a shell are 
saved by the transparency of a spe- 
cial Texaco cutting oil. This means 
a tremendous total of man hours 
saved in a day or a week. Other 
Texaco lubricants have been used 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—this tiny 20 mm. explosive shell that 





to speed up cutting operations, 
to improve quality and cut down 
rejects and prevent lost machine 
time. 


To serve industry in meeting such 
production problems, stocks of 
Texaco products are maintained at 
more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points convenient to all parts of the 
U.S.A. In addition, the service of 
Texaco engineering specialists is 
available to insure maximum effi- 
ciency in their use. 










—in all i 
48 States 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOU SGUAIG Washington, D. C. 


Timetable in the war with Japan is being moved ahead; is reflecting Japan's 
weakness at sea and in the air, her inability to match U.S. forces in combat. 

As war in the Pacific now is shaping up..... 

Wake: This onetime American outpost can be taken whenever desired. 

Guam-Marianas: This ladder of islands leading to within 1,000 miles of the 
Japanese mainland and screening one Philippine approach is being exposed. 

Philippines: These vitally important islands are dead ahead. It will not 
be surprising if American forces are in those islands by autumn, 1944. 

China: U.S. Navy may make landings on China's coast by spring, 1945. 

Sometime in 1945 Japan's mainland will be under regular air assault. Her 
new empire will be cut off from home, will be withering. Her food problem, her 
oil problem, her raw material problem at home will start to be quite difficult. 

And: From that time forward, the war length will depend on Japan's stamina, 
on her readiness to absorb bombing and gradual starvation as blockade tightens. 

War end could come in late 1945. More probably it will come in 1946. 




















Americans need to note and remember this: 
What's happening in the Pacific is a demonstration of superior sea power. 
It's a demonstration that a surface navy, utilizing air power, still is dominant 
over vast areas of the world; that the airplane has not displaced the ship. | 
And: Island hopping in 600-mile jumps, as the U.S. Navy practices it, is 
not necessarily a slow type of war, is not as ineffective as some people thought. 
What Japan did was to immobilize the U.S. Navy at the war's start. She then 
built her empire while this country's Navy was lacking in offensive power. It 
has taken two years to rebuild a striking force, to get back the initiative. 
As the situation now stacks up for Japan..... | 
U.S. industry is building a new Navy 1.5 times Japan's in size each year. 
It is turning out aircraft 10 to 20 times the rate of Japan's industry. 
It is producing a new merchant marine of Japan's size every three months. 
And: The single task force now on the offensive is vastly superior in size 
and strength to the entire Japanese Navy. It is overawing Japan's fleet. 
If it weren't for vast distances, Japan's days would be rather few. 























When it comes to the war against Germany..... 

Invasion outcome will be the key to everything; will determine whether the 
war ends by autumn, 1944, or runs into 1945. Odds favor success in moves to come. 
It's at least a 50-50 prospect that Finland will find a way to give up. 

Turkey definitely will not come in on our side any time soon. 

Bombing almost certainly will not win the war. It will play its part. 

And: It is very improbable that Russia will win the war by herself. 

New U.S. Army, counterpart in Europe's war for new U.S. Navy in the Pacific, 
will have to deliver the decisive blows; will have to win the decision. 
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At home, there is continuing interest in postwar problems, in problems of 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


reconverting industry, of contract termination, unemployment, etc. 

Latest report of Bernard Baruch touches primarily on contract termination, 
on an issue of immediate postwar importance, but not one that's very vital. 

And: It would be unwise to read too much significance into this report. 
It is used to cover up a conflict between the White House and Congress over who 
is to control reconversion policy, over the issue of whether Congress or White 
House writes the ticket. There isn't much argument over policy details. 

Mr. Baruch would do the following in terminating war contracts..... 

1. Center administration in the White House machine of which he is part. 

2. Create some new machinery for disposing of surplus property. 

3. Assure industry of very liberal terms in settling terminated contracts. 

Congress wants to do about the same thing, but in its own way. 

On the broader issues, on issues of fundamental importance concerning future 
use of war plants, assurance of jobs for all, etc., answers are very general. 

Thus: There is no attempt to say whether Government will assure employment, 
whether war plants will or will not be used on a production-for-use basis, or 
what Government might try to substitute for the totalitarian controls of wartime 
to deal with problems that will grow out of demobilization. 

Answers to the real reconversion problems still are to be given. 




















In the more immediate situation, as it is developing..... 

The 400,000 single men under 22 now on farms will have to show very good 
reason why they should not now face the draft. That's the biggest draft’ leak. 

And: The 1,700,000 non-fathers deferred on farms will face combing. 

A physical rejection rate of 46 per cent for fathers, on top of a very high 
rate of deferment for fathers on occupational grounds, is to force a heavy call 
on fathers who do not have ground for occupational deferment. 

There will not be a draft slow-up until invasion outcome is clear. 











You can be sure that Mr. Roosevelt will not be able to sell Congress on the 
idea of a sharp rise in taxes on individual incomes. Congress is not interested. 

Your living costs will be quite stable at least until June 30. 

There is to be an adequate food supply in 1944 despite alarmist reports. 
Any important cutback in meat production won't be apparent till 1945 or later. 

You'll probably continue for a time to run into shortages of cotton goods 
for men, shortages of shirts, underwear, etc. Demand is immense. 

There is an apparent abundance of woolen clothing. 

Any general expansion in output of goods for civilian use will wait on the 
outcome of invasion; will not be started prior to that time. 




















Conflict between the White House and Congress is likely to continue. 

In carrying forward that conflict: 

Mr. Roosevelt will take a stand against group pressures; will seek to sell 
the mass of voters on the idea that he is saving them from price inflation. 

Congress will try to please the special groups with legislative favors; 
will let Mr. Roosevelt antagonize them with his opposition. 

The President will expect that the war itself will assure him of the needed 
votes in November; will depend on the hesitancy to change leaders in wartime. 

Congress will be more concerned with local issues, with the grumbling of 
the people back home who do not like the details of the way things are run. 

And: Mr. Roosevelt seems very confident of his ground. 

















In the line-up for the 1944 campaign..... 
Nobody now questions that Mr. Roosevelt will be the Democratic nominee. 
Odds still suggest that a Dewey-Warren ticket will represent Republicans. 








See also pages 20, 27, 45. 
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MARTIN "MARAUDER" WINGS. 
eX Goodyear Aircraft has been a big 
supplier of parts for the B-26. 


let’s All BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS A 


Pa 


+ 


Goodyear does make tires! But tens of thousands of 
Goodyear Aircraft employees also build the Vought 
“Corsair”— and wings, control surfaces, other vital assem- 
blies for the Grumman “Hellcat,” Martin “Marauder” and 
many other famous warplanes. Goodyear is today one of 
America’s top dozen aircraft manufacturers. 


One of the outstanding mass-production jobs at Goodyear 
Aircraft is the Vought-designed FG-1 “Corsair.” (F for fighter, 
G for Goodyear, 1 for first of its type.) 


Another big job is the construction of Navy Patrol Airships 
~-the long grey sentinels that guard our ships and coasts. 
Goodyear built its first “blimp” more than 25 years ago, 
stayed with it, believed in it — now builds the largest, longest- 
range, non-rigid Navy patrol airships ever made. 


Goodyear Aircraft operates five great plants on ’round- 
the-clock shifts — building fast and building right. 





GRUMMAN “HELLCAT"’ FLAPS. Wings, 
4 elevators, other parts for this Navy 
fighter are built at Goodyear Aircraft. 








NAVY AIRSHIPS. Goodyear now pro 


cai duces the largest, longest range, non 


rigid Navy patrol airships ever made. 


“I thought Goop/YEAR made tires” 


VOUGHT ""CORSAIRS."" One of 
the Navy's greatest carrier-based 
fighters—the FG-1 “Corsair” is 
being completely assembled at 
Goodyear Aircraft. 
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ODS YEAR 
AIRCRAFT 
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© A pioneer in rubber —and now an important 
aircraft manufacturer — Goodyear also works in 
many other vital fields — metals, fabrics, chemicals 

. using specialized skills and years of experience 
to make the name Goodyear on any product your 


assurance of high value. 


































HIGH IMPACT 
STRENGTH 


RODUCT designers 

who are developing 
new products, which re- 
quire relatively high im- 
pact strength, are specifying INSUROK. 
It has the ability to absorb shock and stand 
up under rough handling. 





In addition, the light weight and struc- 
tural strength of Laminated INSUROK 
make it adaptable to a wide variety of 
products. Its resistance to the reaction of 
most chemicals and temperature changes 
has qualified INSUROK for many chemi- 
cal applications. 


There are many grades and types of 
Laminated and Molded INSUROK, one 
or more of which will meet practically 
every requirement. Richardson Plasticians 
will be glad to help you determine the 
grade best suited to your needs. Write for 
complete information. 





Typical applications of 
INSUROK are shown 


below. 
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The new non-technical 
booklet**Facts About 
Plastics” contains infor- 
mation that should be at 
the finger tips of anyone 
considering plastics for 
postwar products. Write 
for your copy on your 
company letterhead to- 
day to Dept. B, Melrose 
Park, Illinois. 














Precision Plastics 
The RAICI [ARDS N COMPANY 
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News -lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN resume production of pack- 
ing trunks for civilian use. The War Pro- 
duction Board order also permits the use 
of iron and steel frames in the manufac- 
ture of luggage for civilians and of iron 
and steel slide fasteners. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT, as a canner of fruits 
and vegetables, fail to set aside from 
your 1944 output about 70 per cent of 
your 1942-43 average annual production 
of fruits and about 50 per cent of your 
1942-43 production of vegetables. Because 
of a larger number of men overseas, the 
War Food Administration increased the 
military requirements over those of 1943. 


* * 7 


YOU CAN now sell steel insect screen 
cloth to all civilian purchasers on the same 
basis. The War Production Board elimi- 
nated preference ratings to assure a more 
equitable distribution of the civilian out- 
put, which is at a rate of half normal 
yearly production. 


s * * 


YOU CANNOT, after April 30, include 
in your maximum prices allowances for 
the maintenance and storage of new pas- 
senger cars and commercial vehicles. The 
Office of Price Administration order origi- 
nally was to go into effect February 29, 
but the dead line was extended to give 
dealers an opportunity to sell their cars to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


a - * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of corn starch 
and dextrine products, increase your ceil- 
ing prices 62 cents per hundred pounds in 
industrial-size packaging. The OPA grant- 
ed this increase in an effort to stimulate 
output of these products, which are essen- 
tial in the production of metals, textiles 
and paper. 


* * . 


YOU CAN now use copper in produc- 
tion of automobile radiators, gaskets, fuel 
and oil lines and other essential parts that 
formerly incorporated copper in their com- 
position. WPB said supplies now are ade- 
quate to permit this extension in the use 
of copper for civilians. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN manufacture commercial 
scales for use in retail trade at a rate not 
to exceed two-fifths of the total dollar 
value billed to customers during 1941, 
WPB lifted its ban on production because 
the stock pile of certain types most in de- 
mand has become exhausted. 


. - * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of bed 
linens, obtain an increase in ceiling prices, 
The OPA announced the increased price 
is designed to stimulate production and 
that there will be no change in retail ceil- 
ings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a seller of coffee, add 90 
days’ storage costs to your maximum 
prices on green coffee placed in ware- 
houses before July 1, 1944. Sellers previ- 
ously were limited to storage charges of 
30 days. The OPA rule is designed to re- 
build stock piles. 


- + . 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of paints, 
varnishes, oils, lacquers and protective 
coatings, such as linoleum and oilcloth 
and coated fabrics, obtain’ an increase of 
10 per cent in your quota of fats and oils. 
Although the increase is granted only for 
the period ending March 31, The War 
Food Administration said portions unused 
on that date may be carried over into the 
second calendar quarter. 


* - - 


YOU CAN, as a tanner of leather, in- 
crease your soakings of cattlehide for up- 
per leather during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, 1944. The WPB said this 
step-up, 245 per cent of 1942 monthly 
wettings, is designed to compensate in 
part for greater set-aside requirements for 
the Army and for manufacture of infants’ 
and children’s shoes. 


7 7 . 


YOU CANNOT, as a retailer or whole- 
saler of women’s and children’s outerwear 
garments, price these garments under the 
autumn selling season price ceiling on or 
after March 1. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has ruled that the spring 
season starts on that date. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WHEN THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 
—IN WAR OR PEACE 


OU will find GM Diesels hard 

at work in every theater of the 
war. They power massive tanks 
moving into battle, heavy trucks 
in endless supply lines, tractors to 
clear landing fields, landing and 
assault boats, big submarines and 
fast subchasers in home and in for- 
eign waters. 


In every respect, these GM Diesel 
Engines are living up to all that was 
predicted for them—and more. In 
many instances they are doing an 
even greater variety of jobs than 
they were designed for. They are 
standing up under conditions that 


couldn’t possibly have been foreseen. 


When the war is over, GM Diesels 
will be ready to serve the peace as 
they are serving in war. With this 
difference: expanded production fa- 
cilities, together with improvements 
and refinements in design and con- 
struction, will make them even more 
available for use—more capable of 
reliable, low-cost performance. 


ENGINES ..15 to 250 H.P 


ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P 


DIESEL 
POWER |} “ocomorives 


| 


= 
GM Diesels will be on hand to 
show that they can do an even 
bigger job in America’s trucks. 
Simple in mechanical construc- 
tion; sturdily and precisely built; 
economical in operation and up- 
keep, GM Diesels will prove as 
indispensable in peace as they 
are proving vital in war 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, iil. 





























































(The public is about to get another les- 
son in rationing. Both dealers in rationed 
foods and consumers will find some dras- 
tic changes when ration tokens are intro- 
duced Feb. 27. But officials in the Office of 
Price Administration say that the new pro- 
cedure will be simpler for both merchants 
and buyers, and that much time will be 
saved by all. Many persons are asking how 
the new ration “coins” will work and what 
new rules will have to be learned.) 


The OPA already has distributed to retail 
dealers in rationed foods, through the 
banks, a large part of the 2,000,000,000 
new ration tokens. There are two kinds: 
red tokens to be used as change for red 
stamps of Ration Book Four in purchases 
of meats, fats and oils, and blue tokens 
for blue stamps in buying processed foods. 
These small vulcanized fiber coins can be 
used, just as ration stamps are, to buy ra- 
tioned foods in any store. The red and blue 
tokens are not interchangeable. 


All ration change will be made through 
use of tokens. Buyers of rationed foods 
will not get supplies of tokens from banks 
or ration boards but will acquire them only 
when making purchases. Under the new 
program, all stamps will have a value of 
10 points regardless of point numbers 
written on them. Each token will be worth 
1 point. Thus, if a customer buys meat 
valued at 16 points, he will turn in two 
red stamps with a total value of 20 points 
and will get four red tokens in change. 
Or, if he has enough tokens, he can pay 
one red stamp and six tokens. No custom- 
er should have to carry more than nine 
tokens of each color at any one time. 


Retail dealers already are swamped with 
handling, counting and banking thou- 
sands of ration stamps. Won’t this 
new token add to their troubles? 


OPA sponsors of the program say that the 
new system will have the opposite effect 
in that it will simplify the whole process. 
If you are a dealer in rationed foods, you 
will have the number of stamps you han- 
dle reduced by 60 per cent compared with 
the present system. This will be consider- 
able saving, since it is estimated that the 
retail trade involved in the meats and 
processed foods programs now handle 
4,000,000,000 stamps each month. Further- 
more, with all red and blue stamps having 
the same value, you no longer will have 
to separate and count stamps of four 
values—8, 5, 2 and 1 points. 


Wholesalers also will have less counting 
and clerical work, since they, too, will be 
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eve Been Asked: 


HOW THE NEW RATION ‘COINS’ WILL BE USED 


dealing with stamps of 10-point value. 
They will have little contact with the new 
tokens except to receive a small number 
in the form of change on odd-point sales. 


What about banks? Won’t their burden 
be increased by counting and keeping 
track of piles of these new coins? 


The work of banks, and of stores, too, will 
be reduced by use of standard containers 
that hold 250 tokens. This will simplify 
counting. All deposits in ration bank ac- 
counts must be in these boxes containing 
250 pieces. Banks will issue tokens to mer- 
chants, in exchange for ration checks, 
stamps, coupons or certificates, only in 
units of 250 tokens. 


If you are a retail dealer and have a ra- 
tion bank account, you are supposed to 
handle these transactions only through 
your own bank. If you have no ration ac- 
count, you may get tokens from any ration 
bank. But stamps that you turn in in ex- 
change must be affixed to regulation 
gummed sheets holding 25 stamps such as 
also are used by those with ration bank 
accounts. You can get these gummed 
sheets from your War Rationing Board. 


The vulcanized fiber tokens are consider- 
ably smaller and lighter than originally 
planned, which is likely to make them 
more difficult to handle. They are .642 of 
an inch in diameter, less than a dime, and 
.047 of an inch in thickness. It takes about 
62 of them to weigh one ounce. They are 
tough in composition and will withstand 
much wear since the material from which 
they are made is the same as is used for 
the facings on pile drivers. It is believed 
that it would be difficult to counterfeit 
these new ration coins. They have fluores- 
cent qualities that make them luminous 
when examined under an ultraviolet light. 


Will the consumer benefit in any way 
from the change to the new system? 


As a consumer, you will have fewer 
stamps to bother with, and all of them 
will be of the same 10-point value. The 
new system also is expected to reduce your 
shopping time as you will not have to han- 
dle stdmps of four different values. If you 
are going to make only a single purchase 
of small point value, you can merely take 
along a few tokens and leave your ration 
book at home. The same applies when you 
send a child to a store for a small pur- 
chase, and this eliminates the chance that 
he will lose your ration book. However, 
you are not allowed to change all your 
valid points into tokens. You get these 
only in change when you make a purchase. 


Stamps will be torn from ration books 
horizontally, instead of up and down a 
now. After the new program is in full 
swing, you will have to use only Ration 
Book Four for all your food purchase, 
The tokens are not used in connection 
with sugar, but sugar stamps still wil 
come from Book Four. This book is de. 
signed to last for about 96 weeks under 
the token system, so you will not have to 
register for a new one for a long time. 











ls any change made in the method of 











validating stamps? 


During the first three weeks of the new 
program, through March 20, there will be 
an overlapping in the use of stamps. That 
is, green stamps K, L and M in Book 
Four can be used to buy processed foods 
through March 20. In addition, blue 
stamps A, B, C, D and E bearing the nv. 
meral 8 will be good from February % 
till May 20. For meats-fats purchases, 
brown stamps Y and Z from Book Thre 
can be used till March 20 and red stamps 
A8, B8 and C8 will be valid from Febn.- 
ary 27 through May 20. These green and 
brown stamps will retain their old values 
of 8, 5, 2 and 1 points, but the recs and 
blue will be worth 10 points each. After 
March 20, the new system, with all stamps 
valued at 10 points, will be fully effective 


Under the new program, three red stamps 
with a total value of 30 points will become 
valid every two weeks. Five blue stamps 
with a total value of 50 points will be 
come valid on the first of each month. All 
stamps will be valid for about 12 weeks. 
This, together with the fact that ratio 
coins have no expiration date, is expected 
to reduce the last-minute rush of buying 
to use up ration currency before it e- 
pires, but OPA officials do not expect the 
new system to result in extensive hoarding 
of ration currency. Slight changes in point 
values of rationed foods will be made to 
adjust the small difference in total points 
that each person gets under the new sys 
tem. 


What about complaints that the ration 
tokens might be used in slot machines, 
turnstiles, coin boxes, etc? 


OPA officials say they expect very little 
use of ration tokens for such purposes. For 
one thing, they report that the great ma- 
jority of such coin devices, including 8) 
per cent of the vending machines in oper- 
ation, will eject slugs of the ration token 
type. Furthermore, they believe that the 
tokens will be of too much value as food 
points to be used widely for other purposes. 
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Industry’s Part in Post-War Employment 


When helmets are laid away the fight for a durable 
peace must still go on. The final victory will be won 
in terms of jobs and security. Industry plans to help 
win this post-war battle by continuing to produce at 
a rate that will keep plants busy, workers employed. 
Here are some of the ways: 
1. By reconverting plants to the production of 
peacetime goods as rapidly as conditions permit. 
2. By rebuilding the facilities that will enable the 
world’s industry to get back on a peacetime basis 
of production... 
, 3. By replenishing the supply of homes, cars, 
he nv. radios and all the other conveniences of a peace- 
lary 2% time world which millions of families will be able 


r¢ 8 - A 
chases hen he TES to buy with their war bond savings... 
« Three To carry out this program millions of workers will 
stamps e 4 be needed in both new industries and old. Plans are 
Febru. TY ‘Al 1s A met now in effect to rehabilitate, train and re-employ 
en and <__ re former employees disabled in the armed services. 
values 


~ds and 


tamps 


1. After BUY MORE WAR BONDS to do today’s job...to provide tomorrow's jobs 


# t Ce a Poe 


fYective 


tamps | a wi ll he find a job Industry’s Fighting Ally and Peacetime Partner 


hecome During war-time, Nickel’s job is to put extra fight 
stamps *. , into steel and other metals...to help man make 
vil . alloys that will not fail in the vital parts of fighting 
th. All : is . Me equipment. 

veeks C3 But Nickel must also stand ready to again help in- 

e 9 dustry produce the implements of peace...to help 

a , it improve the products that serve men and provide 
x pected ™ d al them livelihoods. 

buying > rs ‘ 


ration 


When that time comes—when Nickel joins hands 
f , Os with other metals to make the plant equipment, the 
ect the . y = locomotives, the homes and cars, on which jobs de- 
oarding P pend—Nickel will be better prepared to serve men 
: than ever before. 


it ex- 


n point 
1ade to : Manufacturers who need help on metal problems are 

’ . invited to consult International Nickel’s technical 
staff. 


The International NJ CK Fy [_ company, Ine. 


New York, N.Y, 
ration . “" World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners o ckel... 
° producers of MONEL and other high Nickel Alloys, 
chines, 
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THE 
MAGNA CHARTA 
OF THE U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 





From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended: “It is necessary for the 
national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic 
waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service 
on all routes essential for maintaining the 
flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxil- 
iary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the 
United States insofar as may be prac- 
ticable, and (d) composed of the best- 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types 
of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United 
States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a 
merchant marine.” 








(Public Act 835) 





MARY’S TRIP TO INDIA 


On every U. S.-flag ship that lifts its 
bows to the Indian Ocean swells, 
Mary is a passenger—in spirit. For 
her job and her salary depend, in 
part, on her company’s overseas 
business. 

Her company may have built that 
particular ship or some of its equip- 
ment, supplied it, clothed the crew 
or furnished a part of the cargo. 
And Mary herself probably wears 
or eats or uses a number of things 
that this ship and others have 
brought in from foreign lands, 


N.W. AYER & SOW 


In such direct and indirect ways, 
every American has a personal stake 
in our merchant marine. Congress 
recognized this, and in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, called 
for all-American shipping sufficient 
to provide “service on all routes es- 
sential for maintaining the flow of 
(our) domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce.” 

War emphasized this need as a 
matter of national defense — and 
today we have, for the first time, 
shipping enough to secure our 


American Exp 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


foreign trade. Many of the new 
ships are operated, under the 
War Shipping Administration, by 
American Export Lines, utilizing 
our experience in Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean trade. 

Now our cargoes and destinations 
are chosen by military necessity ... 
after Victory, they will be selected 
by the needs of Mary —and the 
needs of the millions of farmers, 
miners, office and factory work- 
ers who will share the benefits of 
America’s new security of the seas. 


orf Lines 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting men. 
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WHAT RUSSIA WANTS: 
THE UNFOLDING PATTERN 


Extension of Soviet Influence in Europe causing U.S.-British Concern 


Why Stalin’s moves for 
safety of borders, outlet to 
sea raise threats for future 


Russia suddenly is pressing for action 
on her war aims. Those aims are centered 
main!y on strengthening her position in 
areas flanking her borders in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Russia is, to all intents and purposes, 
forcing a showdown with America, with 
Britain and with any and all who might 
question her authority in that part of the 
worl «1. 

Thus the Allies are reaching an impor- 
tant turn in the road. A few months ago 
in the Moscow and Teheran agreements, 
U.S., Britain, Russia agreed to maintain 
world peace after this war ends. Today, 
Russia wants to have her own way in re- 
vising the map of Eastern Europe. 

The question now is asked whether Rus- 
sa’s actions point toward future conflict 


of interest among the major powers, or 


taken 


world co 


whether those actions 


within a 


are being 
framework of 
operation for peace. 

As to her border areas, Russia’s recent 
moves are regarded as plainly pressing for 


broad 


prompt recognition of her war aims. 

One major move grants autonomy in 
foreign affairs and defense to the 16 re 
publics shown on the map on the next 
page, in this way increasing their prestige 
among border nations. A second move re- 
volves around Russia’s demands on Fin- 
land. A third defines Russia’s 
Poland. 

In addition, Russian spokesmen accused 
the Vatican of being pro-Fascist, rebuked 
Wendell Willkie for showing concern over 
the future of small nations near Russia, 
and warned Britain, and, in effect, Amer- 
ica, to keep out of undercover peace talks 
with agents of Germany. 

Hence, which 
for a time caused mystification, now begin 
to form a pattern. That pattern amounts 


aims in 


Russia’s recent moves, 
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PREMIER JOSEPH STALIN 
Behind the mystery .. . a realistic program 


FESRUARY 25, 1944 


to an assertion of Russia’s priority of in- 
terest in Eastern Europe. Here is a bird’s 
eye view of Russia’s border aims: 

First, Russia seeks return to her of the 
three Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. She also wants to recover East 
ern Poland to the Curzon line, Bessarabia 
in Rumania and some areas now held by 
the Finns. 

Second, Russia insists on friendly gov- 
ernments in all border countries, including 
Poland and Finland. 

Third, Russia intends that countries in 
Eastern Europe shall set up no federation 
that excludes Russia 

Fourth, Russia desires mutual-assistance 
alliances with border nations for joint de- 
similar to her 
treaty with Czechoslovakia’s Government- 


fense against Germany, 
in-exile. 

Such are Russia’s main aims in Eastern 
Europe. Russia’s chances of gaining recog- 
nition for those aims are regarded as good. 
She is pressing those aims at a time when 
her bargaining power is at a peak. Right 
now, Russia’s fight against Germany still 
is vital to Britain and America. They are 
disposed to pay close attention to Russia’s 
claims. 

Yet these aims reveal that Russia is not 
relying wholly on world peace plans for 
assurance of her future safety. Instead, she 
is seeking future protection through the 
traditional methods of military alliance 
and the taking of strategic territory. Rus- 
sia is reversing the cordon of opposing 
countries that was set up against her after 
the first World War. This time that cordon 
is to be friendly. 

Russia’s steps are likened by her friends 
to this country’s friendly and special rela- 
tions with nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to Britain’s protective meas- 
ures in other parts of the world. Russia, it 
is said, cannot depend on America’s and 
Britain’s support of world peace plans in 
the future. 

In spite of these explanations, Russia’s 
moves in Eastern Europe are being in- 
terpreted as a retreat toward isolation and 
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the playing of a lone hand in world affairs. to those border countries lead to another be used to rebuild war-torn areas. This 


However, Russia’s war aims for the border 
area are only half the story. 

As to her place in the world, Russia has 
important aims, as yet only partly re- 
vealed. She declares her strong support of 
a world organization to maintain peace 
and insists that all her moves are within 
the broad framework of world co-opera- 
tion. She expects an equal part with the 
United States and Britain in drafting 
peace terms and a postwar plan for Ger- 
many. Work on those plans is under way 
now in London. Russia will ask, it is re- 
ported, more warm-water ports and better 
outlets to the sea. That 
of the story. 


is Russia’s side 


On the other side, Russia’s war aims and 
her growing power are creating important 
problems. The seriousness of those prob- 
lems is expected to depend on the extent 
to which Russia goes ahead on her own, 
expanding her control over Europe. The 
question of danger or safety may turn on 
developments at a few vital points, includ- 
ing those that follow: 

The 16 autonomous republics. The re- 
publics that have been given autonomous 
authority in foreign relations and defense 
might be used as vehicles for the absorp- 
tion of new territory and for the expansion 
of Russia 

Included among those republics now are 
the three Baltic states; parts of Rumania; 
territory now occupied by the Finns and 
Eastern Poland as parts of the Ukraine 
and White Russia. 

The republics along Russia’s Eastern 
and Southeastern boundaries would have 
close diplomatic relations with the border 
countries. Russia’s war aims with regard 


side of this problem. 

Independent vs. puppet states. The pos- 
sibilities of danger in this regard may 
turn on the question whether the border 
countries are to be truly independent na- 
tions, friendly to Russia, or virtual pup- 
pets of Russia. Spokesmen for Russia point 
to Soviet recognition of Czechoslovakia’s 
complete independence in internal affairs 
as evidence that border countries would 
be truly independent. 

The countries in question will be an 
exceedingly important area of power in 
Europe, and not all officials take . their 
continued independence for granted. These 
countries will Finland, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Austria—in all, a region of 
130,000,000 people. Only if Russia’s in- 
sistence on 


include 


friendly governments stops 
short of Russian domination would these 
countries not be instruments of expanding 
Russian power. 

Access to the sea. Russia’s aspirations 
for better outlets to the sea also hold pos- 
sibilities of future conflict. She may want 
more Baltic shore line, strategic islands 
there, access to the North Sea through an 
internationalized Kiel Canal or Skagerrak, 
to the North Atlantic through Northern 
Norway or Finland, to the Persian Gulf 
and to the Mediterranean. 

Questions will however, as to 
whether the nations concerned will want 
to give up to Russia or share with her the 
ports and water routes in question. 

Dilemma of what to do with Germany. 
Then there is a question as to Russia’s 
future relations with Germany. One pro- 
posal is that German labor and materials 


arise, 


would require a control of Germany so 
close that only Russia might wish to con- 
tinue it for many years. Extension of Rus- 


sian influence to include Germany would 
upset the balance of power in Europe and 
might create such a situation as the 
past Britain, and, on two occasions, \mer- 
ica have gone to war to prevent. 
Socializing Europe. Questions are /aised 
whether Russia might use postwar con- 


ditions to spread state socialism in Europe 
Officials say Russia’s former interest in 
that direction has sunk to a low eb! 
However, disruption of industry from 
war and bombing, hunger and unem)loy- 
ment in the cities, and demands by 
redistribution of land 


may generate revolutionary conditions i 


the peasants for 


Europe after the war. Strong governnients 
and industry after the 
Russian pattern, rather than democratic 
systems, may be demanded. This is on¢ 
more 


socialization of 


possible source of danger o! ex 
pansion of Russian power and another 


reason why Russia’s war aims are 


ng 
rise to concern 

But there is another side of the siory 
Russia has had 30 years of strain {ron 
war and preparation for war. Her ap 
parent and now are fol 
peace, security and a chance to develop 
her resources. Russia’s record is not that 
of attempts at world conquest. The Mos- 
cow Agreement 


needs desires 


greeted with hig! 
enthusiasm by the Russian people. 

A chance is being held out to Russia 
to meet her needs through cooperation 
with the Russia's 
Government will seize 
that chance. 


was 


nations. 
pledges that 


democratic 


she 
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en Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram’s VO. 


HARNESSED POWER OF TOMORROW! 
Giant vacuum tubes will attract the virtually boundless energy 
of electrical storms ...transmitting it to storage plants that 
will furnish fantastically cheap power to industries and whole 
cities. Already, pilot plants are being designed that will put 
into practice this progress of the future. 

* * * 

NIX long vears ago, remember when Great Britain 
S officially opened the new Singapore Far East naval 
base... when Germany absorbed Austria...when the 
New York Yankees became the first team ever to win 
three straight world championships? ’Way back then, 
Seagram was planning for your pleasure today. The 
youngest of the fine whiskies chosen for Seagram's 
V.O. CANADIAN was carefully stored away to mel- 
low. So today, you can satisfy your preference for the 
lightness of Seagram’s V.O.—CANADIAN WHISKY AT 
ITS GLORIOUS BEST! 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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Seagvaw's V.O. CANADIA 


CANADIAN WHISKY «+ A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 














IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO 





These gleaming truck trailers are a familiar sight. 
They attract wide attention for they look amazingly 
efficient and modern. Nothing on the road seems 
more adapted to the age of skyscrapers and planes, 
of new materials and design. 

Better yet, their performance matches their appear- 
ance. Stainless steel—a superlatively strong material 
—permits lighter construction—less weight for the 
trailer and greater carrying capacity. More of the 
power and fuel consumed pulls payload instead of 
deadweight. And stainless steel does not rust—re- 
quires no painting—withstands the knocks of hard 
service. Everywhere, these trailers are bringing fleet 
owners lower costs and larger earnings. 

Budd originated the stainless steel truck trailer; 
fabricated hundreds of them by the patented Budd 


Stainless Steel Truck Trailer unloading supplies at a Texas Army Post 


SHOTWELD* system. Similarly, Budd engineers and 
workmen, skilled in translating ideas into steel, 
built the first ALLSTEEL* automobile bodies—and 
the lightweight stainless steel trains that introduced 
real comfort to railway coach travel and are setting 
records while carrying the greatest passenger load 
of all time. 


Today, of course, Budd plants and Budd workers 
are wholly engaged in war production. They are 
turning out countless projectiles and ordnance— 
materials of many kinds. Their ideas of strength and 
weight-saving are applied in the building of planes 
and parts for destroyers. But peace will return, and 
the future will see great fleets of gleaming stainless 
steel carriers on railroads, highways, and in the air, 
establishing new epochs in travel and transport. 
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Originators of ALLSTEEL* automobile bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers 
and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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ew Chapter in Pacific War: 
trategy Behind Attack on Truk 


The American fleet in its first attack on 
tuk has launched a campaign against 
ppan’s “Pearl Harbor.” The U.S. Navy 
w is doing to Japan what the Japanese 
id to this country in the first blow of 
war, nearly 27 months ago. 

Truk, in the Caroline Islands, is to 
pan what Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiians 
to the United States. Truk is Japan’s 
win base in the Pacific. It is 300 miles 
tarer to Japan than Pearl Harbor is to 
te American mainland. Truk stands guard 
er Japan’s whole empire of captured 
ands. It is the heart and center of 
pan’s seapower in a vast area of ocean. 
But now, the American plan of attack on 
tuk has back of it a strategy much more 
ngerous to the losers than was Japan’s 
ategy in the first attack of this war. 

Then, the Japanese used a hit-and-run 
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attack. Their planes and carriers struck 
and fled. They did not follow through. 
Now, the Americans, under Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, are prepared to follow 
up their initial blows. As the map shows, 
the attack on Truk puts a U.S. drive into 
high gear and heads it toward the Philip- 
pines. Suddenly, big changes, hitherto 
only partly visible, are brought clearly 
into focus by this U.S. victory. Thus: 
The Japanese Navy. The rapid wane of 
Japan’s naval power is one of the sur- 
prises of this war. The force that managed 
one of the fastest sea-borne conquests in 
history today is crippled, hunted and 
driven from one base to another toward 
home waters. The destruction of Japan’s 
Navy now is revealed as well begun. One 
reason is that her fighting forces are not 
backed by the navy yards, steel mills, ar- 
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senals, airplane plants and the merchant 
shipyards to replace battle losses. 

The United States Navy. America, how- 
ever, does have the resources and the in- 
dustries that are the real foundation of 
naval power. Today, the Navy is shown 
in its true power, the product of miracles 
of construction, training, planning, man- 
agement, all brought to bear in combat 
sooner than had been thought possible. 

The war of islands, instead of being in- 
effective “island hopping,” now is disclosed 
as a method that, once in motion, moves 
1,000 to 2,000 miles at a stride, traveling, 
not from islet to islet, but from 
group to island group. 

The MacArthur campaign is headed for 
land fighting, centering largely on the key 
islands until China is reached. On islands 
of lesser importance, starvation of the 
Japanese through cutting off their sea- 
borne supplies now is shown to be the 
easiest method of extermination. 

All things, therefore, emphasize that the 
assault on Truk opens a new and vic- 
torious chapter of the war with Japan. 


island 
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When Industry Shifts to Peace: 
How Baruch Plan Would Work 


Conservative Trend as Basis of Both Congress, Executive Thinking 


Lawmakers, White House in 
conflict on where controls 
for reconversion will lie 


The shift of U.S. industry from war 
back to peace is to be guided by a business 
viewpoint, not by a New Deal viewpoint. 
This much is apparent from the plans for 
reconversion drafted for the White House 
by Bernard Baruch. It is supported by 
the attitude of Congress and by the per- 
sonalities of those who will do the shifting. 

Actually, there appears to be de- 

veloping a competition in conserva- 
tism. This competition is between 
Mr. Baruch, representing the White 
House, and the committees in Con- 
gress who want to make sure that 
anything the White House does real- 
ly is as conservative as it appears. 
Yet neither the White House nor 
Congress is ready to tackle the basic 
problems that will develop when the 
troops come home, when the people 
working in plants are dis- 
charged, and when millions clamor- 
ing for work will look to Govern- 
ment to provide them with jobs. 

On the basis of postwar planning 
to date: 

Congress wants to set up an Office 

of Demobilization, created by stat- 
ute, and responsible to Congress. 
Mr. Baruch wants to set up a “Work 
Director,” appointed by the Presi- 
dent and_ responsible to James 
Byrnes, as Administrator of the 
White House-created Office of War 
Mobilization. 

Congress wants to set up an Of- 
fice of Contract Settlement, created 
by statute and responsible directly 
to Congress for fulfilling policies laid 
down by Congress. Mr. Baruch wants to 
create a Joint Contract Termination Board 
by executive order, responsible to Mr. 
Byrnes as head of the White House Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Congress wants to set up a separate 
Surplus Property Administration, which 
will handle the billions of surplus property 
that will be on hand when the war ends. 


war 


Mr. Baruch wants to create a Surplus 
Property Administrator within the Office 
of War Mobilization. 

In each case, the problem to be tackled 
is one that will have immediate impor- 


tance when one war ends. Many billions 
of contracts, $30,000,000,000 or more, will 
face immediate cancellation. there 
will be many billions of surplus property, 
$25,000,000,000 or more in clothing and 
locomotives and food and myriad other 
things that Government will want to sell. 
Then there will be millions of men, maybe 
5,000,000 in the first year, who will be 
ready to demobilize and clamoring for de- 
mobilization. 


Soon 


It is against that background that the 
White House and Congress are making 
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BERNARD BARUCH 
A preview was posted 


their first moves. In making those moves, 
however, they are not even getting around 
to a few other increasingly urgent ques- 
tions such as these: 

What, for example, should be made first 
when controls are eased—refrigerators or 
automobiles? If refrigerators, what com- 
panies shall make them? Should the com- 
pany that has completed its war orders 
be permitted to get a head start over the 
company still loaded down with war or- 
ders? Or should a company that has never 
before made refrigerators, but which now 
has men, materials and machines capable 


of making refrigerators, be permitted tg 
go ahead with manufacture? If not, wha 
becomes of the antitrust laws? And, jy 
any case, what price can be charged fy 
the new product? Then: What’s to k 
done with Government-owned _ plant 
What becomes of whole industries and pr 
gions when the wartime prop is removed 

More prosaic, but still important, que 
tions are getting the attention right a 
this time. Most attention, both in Cop 
gress and at the White House is devote 
momentarily to the problem of contra 

termination. This is_ the 
that arises for the manufacture 
when a wire from Washingion tel 
him to stop work on his Govem 
ment When that 
practical questioy 
arise at once. The contractor 
in doubt as to when he will | 
paid for work done, what he will | 
paid, how he will be paid. 

To answer questions of 
tors, Mr. Baruch 
following: 

For prime contractors. | 
posed that 100 per cent of contra 
price be paid immediately for 4 
completed articles. On uncomplet 
production, it is proposed that ther 
be immediate 100 per cent paymel 
for work that 
measured. 

For subcontractors. Here t 
ners are not 


problen 


contract. wire | 


received, very 


ontra 
recommeiids th 


is pr 


done can easily | 
e pla 

so sure of themselve 
that 
be paid when and as they can ¢ 
tain 


subcontractors wi 


It appears 


from 
when 


settlements their prin 
and as th 
can negotiate a settlement with tl) 
Government’s procurement _ agel 
A standard termination arti¢ 


contractors or 


cles. 
for subcontractors is being 
There is a recommendation that 
periment be conducted to  determil 
whether subcontracts can be settled on 
company-wide basis. F 
For all contractors. Machinery is plann@. 
for Government guarantee of private bat 
loans made to contractors who requ 
capital to pay the costs of reconvertil 
from war work to private work. It is p 
posed that the Government, through t@, 
Federal Reserve System and through t 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., underwt 
90 per cent of this risk. 
And: In order to enable contractors 
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ASSEMBLY LINE: In the reconversion from wartime to peacetime production, Mr. 
Baruch calls for an administrator with a “single, unforgetful mind” 








peed reconversion, once contracts are would handle sale of surplus war plants, 
trminated, Mr. Baruch proposes that a would follow policies not far out of line 
dead line be fixed for removal of Govern- with those of businessmen. 

nent-owned property. The idea is that if Land. There is no clear line of policy for 
Government has not removed its property disposal of land acquired in wartime. 
rithin 60 days, clearing the plant of the Goods of all kinds. The general policy 
ontractor, the contractor can move it is to be to “sell as much as can be sold as 
himself without risk. He could remove _ early as it can be sold without disrupting 
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re property earlier at his own risk. normal trade.” 
' @ There is not much argument over the Equipment. First call on equipment of 
= sxinciples or the policies to be applied in all kinds is to be given to domestic pro- 
S pr . ‘ r ° . : 
ail ettling terminated contracts. There is a ducers before any is offered to nations 
.  Mkss clear outline of policies in the case of | abroad. This policy seems to point to op- 
“— the vast quantity of surplus property that position by Mr. Baruch to plans that the 
ome vill be on hand when the wars end. Foreign Economic Administration has had 
net ee Mr. Baruch does not accept the idea of for disposal of surplus equipment abroad. 
ay | anew Government agency to inventory 
“ESV "Bind to handle this property. Instead, he 
the si proposes that the Treasury Procurement 
anil Division dispose of surplus consumer 
2 7 7 pods, of typewriters, clothing, etc. The 
SOF NBRFC then would dispose of all capital 
; ae sods, of industrial plant and its equip- 
| * ment, of all kinds of industrial property. 
a The Maritime Commission would handle 
— the « isposal of surplus ships and the Food 
‘,4dministrator would handle the sale of 
- 7 surplus food. i 
. oan Surplus Administrator. Over all, under 
-Mie plan advanced by Mr. Baruch, 
letermt here would be a Surplus Administrator 
led ont, would see that policies laid down by 
the White House or by Congress were Car- 
s plann med out. 
oo In terms of policy, this general outline 
D requ. 
onvertil es —_—, . . 
; Plants. No Government operation of sur- 
It is Pia. war plants in competition with pri- 
me ; rate industry is to be favored. No subsidy ® a — 
rough 





for one part of the country is to be fa- 
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Then there are the so-called “human 
problems of demobilization.” These are 
the problems of unemployment that may 
follow this war. 

Mr. Baruch recommends that “a single, 
unforgetful mind” be given the problem 
of solving these problems. This mind 
would be that of a “Work Director.” The 
Work Director, in the White House, would 
be expected to solve many of the problems 
that have taxed the master minds of the 
world for the last 25 years. He would be 
expected to see that the “human side of 
demobilization is not forgotten.” 

However, no blueprint of policy or or- 
ganization is provided for the Work Di- 
rector for use in his effort to assure that 
the postwar problems of employment are 
solved. 

It remains to be seen whether President 
Roosevelt, if in office when war ends, will 
hue to the line of recommendations that 
Mr. Baruch has made. Those reeommenda- 
tions leave little scope for any postwar 
New Deal built around war-created facili- 
ties. They are distinctly opposed to any 
program of production for use that rests 
upon utilization of Government-owned 
factories. They place emphasis upon the 
ability of private enterprise to take over 
and carry forward from the point at which 
the war leaves off. 

Congress agrees with this conception 
It is very doubtful if many officials around 
the White House share in the agreement. 
They go along on the mechanics of con- 
tract termination, but they doubt that 
the problem ends at that point. The New 
Deal of the future, if some officials have 
their way, will grow out of the experience 
that war has given in Government-directed 
investment and in price control. 


_- 
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Nored. How firm that policy is remains to HALLMARK OF VICTORY: The producers who made it possible would have first call 
e seen. Jesse Jones, as the man who to bid on Government equipment under the Baruch blueprint 
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Preconvention tug of war 
among Dewey, Willkie and 
favorite-son supporters 


The campaign for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination is moving into the 
showdown stage at which votes and dele- 
gates count more than words. New Mexico 
already has chosen delegates. The first 
preferential primary is only three weeks 
away. Others are strewn through April. 
Ready or not, a candidate must be picked 
in June. And, in spite of optimistic words, 
most Republicans think he needs to be 
good. They expect him to run against 
President Roosevelt. 

Oddly enough, as the showdown for the 
nomination the 
generally given the best chance of win- 
ning the prize is Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, who says he is not 
a candidate and who is making no appar- 
ent effort to get either votes or delegates. 
Both Wendell Willkie and Governor John 
W. Bricker, of Ohio, each of Ww hom is work- 
ing hard to collect delegates, are overshad- 
owed in Republican polls by the silent 
man from Albany. 


approaches, man most 


GOP HATS IN POLITICAL RING: 
HOW THE CANDIDATES LINE UP 


Test of Strength in State Primaries as Fight for Delegates Begins 


A combination of circumstances have 
produced this anomaly by which Mr. 
Dewey as an active candidate could not 
win the nomination in 1940, but, as a si- 
lent, nonseeker of the post, may have it 
handed to him in 1944. The situation 
evolves not only out of Mr. Willkie’s de- 
feat in 1940, but out of the varying actions 
of himself and Mr. Dewey since that time. 

Since 1940, Mr. Dewey has carried New 
York State First he 
Governor. Then he got an endorsement of 


twice. was elected 
his work as Governor by securing the elec- 
tion of his candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in a special election. If the Republi- 
cans are to win in 1944, it is highly impor- 
tant, perhaps vital, for them to have a 
candidate who can get that big package of 
electoral votes. Governor Earl Warren, of 
California, fits into this picture, too. He 
might help to bring the California electoral 
vote into the Republican fold. 

As between Mr. Dewey and Mr. Willkie 
—whose forces may well fight it out for 
the nomination in convention—organiza- 
tion Republicans like Mr. Dewey better. 
Mr. Willkie’s views on both domestic and 
foreign views are considered too unortho- 
dox and vigorous for many Republicans. 
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WENDELL WILLKIE 
...to win, he must do the unprecedented 
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And Mr. Willkie has fought Republican 
Party leaders in several sections of the 
country. In plain words, he has told some 
of them that he regarded them more as 
liabilities than as assets. 

Governor Bricker stands in the iniddle 
ground here. Not until after the interna. 


tional issue had been fought out and pro- 
duced the Mackinac Resolution did je clar- 


ify his thoughts on foreign affairs. He is for 
international co-operation after tlic 
If Governor Dewey and Mr. \Villkie 
fight each other to a standstill in conven. 
tion, Governor Bricker will be stan«ing in 
the middle ground, in a handy spo: fora 
compromise candidate. If Governor Brick. 
er fails, Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
would fall heir to the Governor’s delegates, 
If Mr. Willkie is to win the nomination 
a second time, most politicians ag’ee he 
must do so during the next 10 weeks. This 
time, he must win it in the Marc!) and 
April primaries, not in June as he ‘lid in 
1940. Scores of leaders in the Republican 
Party have set themselves against him 
No stampede tactics will work this time 
That is why Mr. Willkie is campaigning 
across the country now. To win, he must 
do the unprecedented. Not since the Re 
publican Party started sending candidates 
into presidential elections in 1856 
ever renominated a candidate who had lost 
an election. Mr. Willkie’s biggest prospects 
rest upon his showing in the primaries 
Early primaries. Seven of the presiden- 
tial preference primaries are held in March 
dele- 


dates, more than half as many as are need- 


War 


las It 


and April. These seven involve 307 


ed to win the nomination. But Party 
agreements are being worked out which 


may block Mr. Willkie from access toa 
large group of these delegates. 
Leaders in New York and Pennsylvania 


are evolving understandings that probably 
will uninstructed delegations from 
A large 
share of the New York delegation wil! con- 


send 
those States to the convention. 


sist of advocates of Governor Dewey. The 
greatest strength that Mr. Willkie was 
able to muster in the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in 1940, before the sixth ballot 


crack-up swept him into the nomination, 
was 21 of its 72 delegates. 

Other early primary States are New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska 
and Massachusetts. In those States. 14 
delegates are at stake. The first of these 
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comes in New Hampshire on March 14. 
But the New Hampshire primary gives no 
dear test of strength among the vote- 
drawing personalities of the different pres- 
idential candidates. Delegate candidates, 
themselves, may pledge themselves to a 
presidential candidate, but the presiden- 
tial aspirant’s name does not go on the 
ballot except in this indirect manner. 

Mr. Willkie, thus far, has formally en- 
tered the primaries of only three States, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and Oregon. He 
plans to enter several others, and Willkie 
men will be wrestling for.seats on the New 
Hampshire delegation. The voting in Wis- 
onsin will provide the first test of strength 
between Mr. Willkie and Governor Dewey. 
That comes on April 4. The Nebraska pri- 
mary is April 11. Oregon, which also prom- 
ses to provide another test between Will- 
kie and Dewey strength, votes on May 19. 

In Wisconsin, as in Oregon, the Dewey 
delegates are being entered despite the 
ilence of the New York Governor. In 
both cases, they will lack the personal 
touch and vigorous backing from their 
principal that Mr. Willkie is throwing be- 
hind his men. Two of the Willkie delegates 
in Wisconsin started out as Dewey sup- 
porters and were weaned away because 
f the continued silence of the Governor. 

Mr. Willkie picked his preconvention 
ampaign manager from Oregon. Ralph R. 
Cake, the Oregon national committeeman, 
takes over this job. And, in Wisconsin, the 
ampaigning candidate gave his personal 
approval to the slate of delegates that will 
bear his name. He had all of the 24 dele- 
gate candidates in for a private chat at a 
luncheon while in that State. 

The Badger State is likely to provide 
one of the most complete testing grounds 
of the entire campaign. 
Present indications point to the filing of a 
jate of delegates for Lieut. Commander 
Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, and General Douglas Mac- 
\rthur, in addition to the Dewey and 
Willkie tickets. The Wisconsin delegation 
went solidly for Mr. Dewey in 1940, stuck 
with him to the end. 

Theoretically, enough delegates are 
bound up in the 18 States that could hold 
preference primaries to give the nomina- 


preconvention 


tion to any man who swept all of these 
States. As a practical matter, the delega- 
tions in Alabama, Georgia and Arkansas, 
where the primaries are permissive, and 
where the Republicans usually choose their 
lelegates in a different manner, whittle 
way enough strength to prevent that. 
The Southern delegates in 1940 were 
about evenly divided between Senator 
Taft and Mr. Dewey. Indications are that 
this year the Taft strength will go to Gov- 
enor Bricker. But the direction in which 
the Southern Republican delegates will go 
always is uncertain in view of subter- 
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GOVERNORS WARREN, DEWEY, BRICKER 
Will the silent man from Albany overshadow all? 


ranean influences which guide those de- 
cisions. 

Favorite sons will deter Mr. Willkie 
from entering some of the other primary 
States. He already has decided against 
filing in the California primary. This dele- 
gation is likely to go to convention under 
the standard of Governor Warren and de- 
cide later what other candidate it will 
switch to. This will get the California Gov- 
ernor’s name officially into the running in 
convention. And, after conferring with the 
Governor, Mr. Willkie 
convinced that he had more to gain by 
taking his chances with the delegation 
turning his way through good will than he 


apparently was 
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—Carlisle in Boise Statesman 
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did by entering a fight in which the Gov- 
ernor was involved. 

Similarly, Mr. Willkie has thus far 
stayed out of the Ohio, Massachusetts and 
Illinois primaries. In Ohio, he would be 
contesting with Bricker, 
controls thg State organization. In Massa- 
chusetts, Leverett Saltonstall 
may be a favorite-son candidate. And, in 
Illinois, Governor Dwight H. Green has 
been spoken of in the same way. 

The MacArthur movement runs highest 
in Illinois. Petitions have filed to 
enter the General’s name in the primary, 


Governor who 


Governor 


been 


although he has given no sign that he 
would accept. But a candidate’s permis 
sion is not required to file his name in the 
Illinois primary. Indiana and Wisconsin 
are other States MacArthur 
sentiment runs highest. 

Uninstructed delegates and favorite-son 
delegations promise to be the deciding 
factor in the 1944 convention, just as they 
1940. About of the 
delegates to the 1940 convention were un 


where the 


were in two-thirds 
pledged. Several States are planning to 
send uninstructed delegations to Chicago 
New Mexico, the first State 
gave no instructions to its eight delegates 


to choose, 


Out of the 635 unpledged delegates in 
the 1940 convention came the sweep that 
lifted Wendell Willkie into a nomination 
The favorite-son device leaves the State 
delegations with about the same freedom 
of action. If two-thirds of the delegates 
go unpledged, or bound only to favorite 
sons, the convention might again depart 
from orthodox channels and pick an alto- 
gether different pair of men than the 
Dewey-Warren ticket of which many Re- 
publicans are talking now. 
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New Pressures on Draft Boards 


Fathers, Farmers and 4-Fs as the Principal Sources of More Men 


Issue of whether federal 
workers with children get 
preference on deferments 


These points stand out as the draft cuts 
more deeply into the ranks of fathers: 

Government workers. “Necessary” fa- 
thers in Government service, unlike those 
in private industry, are eligible for tem- 
porary 60-day deferments, pending con- 
sideration of requests for longer defer- 
ments. Also, a point system has been de- 
vised for rating fathers for deferment that 
is not available to private employers. 

Farmers. The farm no longer may be 
such a safe haven from the draft as it has 
been in the past. Draft boards have been 
ordered to re-examine their lists of de- 
ferred farm workers so the less essential 
ones may be released to the armed forces. 

Industrial workers. Draft boards are giv- 
ing liberal consideration to requests for 
deferment of men in private industry, but 
these workers do not have the 60-day de- 
ferment privilege granted “necessary” 
Government fathers, and thew are not 
rated for deferment under the Govern- 
ment’s point system. 

4-Fs. Almost 50 per cent of the fathers 
are being rejected for physical and mental 
reasons, but physical standards of the 
Army and Navy are not likely to be low- 
ered to any extent. 

Congress again is prying into the father- 
draft situation through a special House 
committee headed by Representative Cos- 
tello (Dem.), of California. The issue is: 
Are Government fathers getting special 
deferment privileges that are not given fa- 
thers employed in private business. The 
situation shapes up as follows: 

Temporary deferments. The effect of 
the 60-day deferment policy is this: In 
draft boards where large numbers of Gov- 
ernment workers are registered, men in 
private jobs will go into the service from 
two to four months ahead of the tempo- 
rarily deferred Government workers. Also, 
those Government workers who are given 
regular six-month deferments in addition 
to temporary 60-day deferments will wait 
two months longer for induction than men 
in private industry who receive the normal 
six-month deferments. 

Draft boards may grant temporary de- 
ferments to “necessary” Government fa- 
thers for 60 days, or not longer than 
March 31. The boards are not compelled 
to grant such deferments, but most of 
them feel that if they do not, the cases will 
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be appealed, and delays of as much as or 
more than 60 days will result. Thus, by 
granting the deferments, the boards in 
some cases will catch the Government fa- 
thers faster than by not granting them. 

Point system. It is argued that the point 
system of controlling deferment requests 
by Government agencies also discriminates 
against private industry. Under this sys- 
tem, fathers are graded for deferment on 
this basis: age, number of children, foreign 
service, past deferment practices of agen- 
cies, years in Government service, years 
in private business, critical occupations 
and replaceability. 

Fathers in private industry are not 
measured in the same manner. Congress 
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REPRESENTATIVE COSTELLO 
Investigating father favoritism 


is complaining about that and also be- 
cause age brackets and number of depend- 
ents are not considered by draft boards in 
granting deferments. The point system, 
however, is only for the guidance of the 
Government committee that reviews de- 
ferment requests of agencies before those 
requests go to the draft boards. The boards 
are not bound by the point system and 
may defer or induct the Government work- 
ers as they please. 

Deferment of farm workers. Farms con- 
tain a large reservoir of physically fit men. 
About 400,000 single men below 22 years 
of age are deferred as necessary farm 
workers. That compares with less than 
125,000 nonfathers below 22 who are de- 


ferred in war industries and war-support- 
ing activities. Altogether, there are 1,700, 
000 men deferred for farm work, more than 
1,000,000 of whom are nonfathers. 

Whether this large supply will be tapped 
to any extent depends upon how nany 
farmers are found to be producing less 
food than a new minimum standard fixed 
by the Government. Draft boards now are 
told by Washington that deferments must 
be terminated for all farmers producing 
less than this new minimum. It is doubt- 
ful that the pressure on nonagricu!tural 
fathers will be relieved appreciably by 
this re-examination of farm deferments, 

Physical standards. The high rejection 
rate of fathers is causing concern to draft 
boards whose supply of men is dwindling. 
The Army and Navy, however, are not 
disposed to lower materially their physical 
qualifications. On the contrary, they are 
planning to take fewer physically impaired 
men for limited service. Emphasis now is 
to be on recruiting only the physically fit 
as replacements for men discharge: or 
killed. Veterans of combat, no longer able 
to fight, will take over some of the duties 
of limited service troops. This means that 
fathers apparently cannot count on relief 
from this source of man power. 

Draft boards also are alarmed at the 
large number of men rejected as mentally 
unfit. This number is 8 to 10 per cent of 
total rejections. The Army and Navy real- 
ize that many of these men are malinger- 
ers who deliberately are seeking to evade 
the draft. But even these men are rejected 
as unfit for military service. Many of the 
others rejected as psychoneurotics are not 
insane, but mentally unsuited to Army or 
Navy life. 

If the 4-F classification were to yield 
any substantial number of men, physical 
and mental standards would have to be 
lowered considerably below present par. 

Raising the age limit. There are no 
present plans for raising the draft age lim- 
it to include men aged 38 to 45, or to in- 
clude men up to 40. 

The outlook, The Army and Navy have 
not reduced their demands for men. If 
the present goal of 11,300,000 men is 
reached by July 1, 1,800,000 more men 
must be inducted. Of these, 500,000 will 
be replacements. This means a speed-up 
in the slow rate at which fathers have 
been drafted recently. Instead of taking 
60,000 to 70,000 fathers a month, as tliey 
did in January, draft boards must step up 
their rate to around 200,000 fathers a 
month, if present goals are to be met. 
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... and Help Fire a “Flying 75”’ 


Imagine firing a 14- pound, high - explosive 
projectile from a fast-flying Army plane! 
You can help—your War Bond dollars 
will buy more shell to Keep ‘Em Firing! 











Through a tiny country village, far behind the 


lines, an Axis armored column rumbles toward 
the front. It’s safe here for Nazi tanks, out of 
Or ws it? For suddenly, a 


formation of planes comes streaking into sight 


Allied range... 


They're ‘Flying 75’s,”’ bringing heavy artillery 
into action miles behind the front. Now, they're 
over the armored column, their cannon blazing 


.. until the road is strewn with wreckage. 


Yes, the heavy artillery has taken to the air! 
The same size of cannon that gained fame 
as ‘French 75's” —the same type Oldsmo- 
bile has been building for General Sherman 
tanks—now are being mounted in planes! 
And since the day when the first cannon- 


firing, B-25 Mitchell bomber surprised an 
enemy destroyer and left it sinking, the 
Flying 75's” have taken a heavy toll. We 
at Oldsmobile salute the men who made 
this development possible the men of 
Army Ordnance, and the Air Forces, and 
North American Aviation, Inc. Until 
Victory, Fire-Power Is Our Business. In 
addition to 75’s for tanks, we also build an- 
other size cannon for tank destroyers, and 
automatic cannon for fighter planes, plus 
shell for both Army and Navy, including 


the size and type used by the “ Flying 75's. 
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As YOU would see him on a scale, he tio 
° ‘el 
would weigh 180 pounds of bone, muscle and a 
fighting energy—a fine specimen of do 
American manhood. But on the scales of ap 
the Army—and the Railroads—his . 
“fighting weight” is ...8 tons. 
This is why: the equipment, supplies, 
ammunition, food and other items required 
for every man going overseas average close to 
8 tons. What is more, he needs a ton a 
month of all these things as long as he is 
over there. Or, just twice as much a day 
as the soldier in World War I. 
So, you see, the railroad’s job isn’t only 
moving troops—but all they require, too. 
Therefore, if you should find travel not all 
that it used to be, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
asks you kindly to remember the above facts. 
We are doing our best to serve you. 
But military needs must come first, as all 
Americans would have it. 
BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Pennsylvania Railroad ” 
Serving the Nation p= F| 
¥ 43,857 in the Armed Forces © 113 bave given their lives for their country 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROLS AT STAKE 


Coming Congress Fight Over Regulation of Prices, Wages, Rents 


Administration efforts 
to obtain renewal of 
stabilization machinery 


The time is approaching when Con- 
gress must make some very important de- 
cisions that affect the everyday lives of 
the people. These decisions, for the most 
part, concern the fate of wartime controls 
that fix prices, tell people what they can 
earn and determine the cost of living. 

The law upon which all regulation of 
prices and of wages now rests will expire 
next June 30. Congress is trying to ar- 
range things, too, so that payments made 
to subsidize the price of food expire at 
that same time. What Congress now does, 
or does not do, to extend or to alter the 
policies or the machinery for control in 
these fields is of the greatest importance 
to industry and to individuals. 

Here is the situation, so far as it can be 
appraised at this time: 

OPA. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion and all that it stands for in price 
ceilings and rationing programs will fade 
from the scene on June 30 if Congress 
does not give it a new lease on life. There 
appears to be little doubt that Congress 
will decide that some control over prices 
must continue. The reason is that, in 
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REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE 
Will price-control enforcement... 
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spite of all of the irritations and all of the 
complaints, few persons care to take re- 
sponsibility for permitting prices to break 
through the roof. 

Wage control. At present, wages paid 
to workers are under control. That control 
is based upon the same act that underlies 
price control. Organized labor is not happy 
under the present ceiling on wages. It 
might join up with other groups to wipe 
out the existing controls. However, an 
end to wage control, if it also meant an 
end to price control, would leave workers 
at a disadvantage because prices would 
rise much more rapidly than wages. Labor 
will favor extension of price control. 

Salary control. This same act contains 
the authority on which salary control 
rests. Many salaried workers are discon- 
tented because they can have raises only 
on conditions that are laid down by the 
Government. White-collar workers, with 
no union to represent them and with no 
Government machinery to hear their com- 
plaints, are squeezed by existing controls. 
Yet they would be in even worse position 
if there were no controls at all. 

Rent control. Another program that will 
be affected by whatever happens to the 
Price-Stabilization Act is the control of 
rents. Under this program, the 
level of rents has been kept from rising, 
and in some areas rents have gone down. 
Real estate interests are dissatisfied with 
some of its phases, however, and will ask 
for changes. 

Subsidies. For the time being, the Presi- 
dent’s veto has blocked the effort of Con- 
gress to kill consumer price subsidies. But 
the question will be debated again when 
extension of the Price-Control Act comes 
up. These subsidies are of several kinds. 
There that bolster farm 
prices, that roll back retail food prices, 
that absorb unusual transportation charges, 
that assure cheaper feed to dairy farmers. 
Congress wants to bar only the roll-back 
subsidies and the subsidies that hold down 
farm prices, not those that hold farm 
prices up. Subsidies that keep food prices 
from rising now cost $1,000,000,000. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt wants to use $1,500,000,- 
000 for these subsidies. Congress does not 
want to give him anything. If subsidies 
used to roll back prices and to keep farm 
prices from rising end on June 30, then 
immediately food prices will rise an esti- 

7 per cent and living costs about 


general 


are subsidies 


mated 7 
3 per cent. 

Court appeal. It is around the right to 
appeal from orders of OPA that the real 


price-control fight will revolve. At pres- 
ent, the only court appeal open to those 
who feel aggrieved with OPA orders is to 
an Emergency Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington. The move now is to try to open all 
federal courts to appeal. This would mean 
a varied degree of enforcement and varied 
standards, district by district. Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles and other Ad- 
ministration leaders hold that such a move 
would hamstring enforcement of the Price- 
Control Act. The whole thing will be the 
subject of hearings that are to start soon 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, of Representative 
Spence (Dem.) , of Kentucky, is chairman. 

Farm price supports. One part of the 
Administration’s 


W hich 


price-stabilization — pro- 
gram is almost certain to continue. That 
is the support of farm prices through com- 
modity loans. The Price-Control Act guar- 
antees that prices of basic farm commodi 
ties will be supported by loans at 90 per 
cent of parity until two years after the 
end of the war. Both parties are in favor 
of retaining this support. Both are in fa- 
vor of reviving the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which handles the commodity loans 
and which temporarily passed out of exist- 
Thus the farmers 
make up the one group that stands to gain 
as a result of the approaching OPA battle. 


ence on February 17. 





OPA‘S CHESTER BOWLES 
... be hamstrung by appeals? 
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CARRYING THE FIGHT TO CONGRESS 


Efforts of Allied commanders 
to avoid destruction of 
historic edifices in Italy 


Relations between President Roosevelt 
and Congress are growing more strained. 
They promise to get worse. Mr. Roosevelt 
gave the subsidy-repeal measure a stinging 
veto. He has a strong dislike for the tax 
bill that Congress sent him. The two sides 
are squaring off for a new struggle over 
reconversion. And the hardest blows over 
stabilization are yet to be exchanged. 

The President wrote his own stabiliza- 
tion battle plans into his veto of the sub- 
sidy-repeal bill. That measure spent less 
than 24 hours at the White House before 
he spanked it with a thorny message and 
sent it back to the Capitol where his veto 
was sustained. He said it would destroy 
the stabilization program, that he could not 
take responsibility for its disastrous conse- 
quences, and added: “I hope that the Con- 
gress will not compel these consequences.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said that, if Congress 
persisted in banning subsidies to hold 
food prices in line, the wage line could 
not be held and all other costs would 
rise, including the cost of munitions 
and supplies for the Army and Navy. 

Subsidy lift 
prices at least 7 per cent, the Presi- 
dent said. He listed some of the price 
increases the housewife would have to 
pay: ten cents a pound more for but- 
ter, one cent a quart more for milk, 
one cent a loaf more for bread, four 
cents a pound more for hamburger. 

In the end, Mr. Roosevelt said, the 
price rise would not give the farmer 
a dollar more of income. And, 


repeal would food 


in the 
wage fight it would precipitate, the 
President the weight of the 
higher costs would fall upon the unor- 
ganized workers and those who live 
on small and fixed incomes, including 
the dependents of the fighting men. 


said, 


His message sought to pin squarely 
upon Congress the responsibility for 
such a result. The issue is broader, 
however, than the question of whether 
subsidies shall be paid. The whole 
stabilization program—about to come 
before Congress for renewal—is in- 
volved. (See page 27.) The high tax 
bill which Mr. Roosevelt advocated, 
and of which Congress offered him 
only a small part, was designed to 


Executive’s Determination to Preserve His Stabilization Program 


drain off some of the excess spending power 
and relieve some of the inflationary strains. 
The 1944 campaign issues are being 
written into the speeches, messages and 
votes that are flung up in the battle with 
Congress. Republicans watch every presi- 
dential move for a political meaning. The 
voting margin between the two parties is so 
thin that the decision on any major prob- 
lem usually is dictated not by the followers 
of Mr. Roosevelt, but by a combination of 
Republicans and revolting Democrats. 
Though the Republicans say they are 
confident that the November 
will eject Mr. Roosevelt and elect their 
candidate, Vice President Wallace returned 
from a trans-continental speaking trip with 
the prediction that the President will be 
for a fourth term. Asked at a 
press conference how highly he regards 
Mr. Wallace as a prophet, the President 
laughed aside the question. But, on the 
same day, he lunched with Mr. Wallace. 
Each press conference recently has 
brought its quota of questions about the 
fourth term and what part, if any, Mr. 


elections 


re-elected 
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POPE PIUS AT PRAYER 
The arms of men were forced to destroy 








Wallace will have on the 1944 Demox 
ticket. And each question about fourth 
term politics has been adroitly sidestepped 
or laughed aside. Questions of all ollie 
kinds at two conferences last week eli« 
from Mr. Roosevelt little information 

The President said resignation of [so 
Crowley as Alien Property Custodian ) 
that he could devote more of his time to 
direction of the Foreign Economie Adi 
istration, is under discussion. At anot 
conference, he said currency is being 
printed for use in several European « 
tries as they are invaded. 

The President dealt at length with ie 
necessity of blasting Cassino Abbey out o! 
the way in Italy. He said the Germans })ad 
stationed artillery in the Abbey itself. [le 
read two orders issued by Gen. Eisenhower 
to Allied troops when they invaded It 

The orders said there should be no k 
ing, that no historical building listed as a 
work of art was to be used for milita-y 
purposes without the specifie permission 
of the commanding general, and that { 
were to be destroyed only when destric- 
tion clearly was dictated by military 
necessity. 

Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt 
thinking of the that lie 
ahead as the armies move upon Rome 
through an area dotted with histor «al 
and religious monuments. Already, tlie 
Vatican asked immunity from 
bombing for the Pope’s summer resi- 
dence at Castel Gondolfo, which it 
says is jammed with refugees and con- 
tains no German soldiers. But Allie: 
headquarters in the area say that it 
lies in the. battle zone and is filled 
with Germans. 

Another Italian problem was pre- 
sented Mr. Roosevelt by one of his 
score of visitors. Elmer Davis, Dir 
tor of War Information, discuss 
the censorship ban that eliminaic: 
the filing of news direct from the A 
210 beachhead after stories critical of 
the operation had been written. 

Mr. Davis with the 
word that, in the coming invasion op- 
erations, the President 


problems 


has 


came away 
is anxious |o 
see that the coverage for the press is 
adequate both in volume and speed. 
This coincides with Mr. Davis’s view 
that military security should 
block full reporting. But the militar, 
commanders in an area usually write 


only 


their own rules of censorship. 
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The underbelly of Europe is not proving to be soft. For 
nearly six months the Allies have been fighting their way 
up the rugged Italian Peninsula. For 10 weeks the Fifth 
Army has been fighting for the mountain town of Cassino. 

Nature and the Nazis brought the world’s most mobile 
land forces to a virtual standstill in Italy. Instead of a 
war of motion, U.S. and British soldiers have been fight- 
ing a repetition of the warfare of position of World War I. 

The average American’s conception of “sunny Italy” 
is proving to be far different from the actual fact. The 
Allied soldiers are faced with snow and ice, days and days 
of rain, streams that become torrents and are almost im- 
possible to cross, ground that becomes a sea of mud. They 
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must fight their way up mountains, towering thousands 
of feet. Much of the terrain is too rough for trucks. Sup- 
plies must be carried on muleback or on human backs. 

Another surprise is the defense put up by the Nazis. 
Fighting without air cover, and at times with short sup- 
plies and inferior numbers, the Nazis offer stiff resist- 
ance. In retreating, they do a thorough job of destruction. 

At Cassino, 80 miles southeast of Rome, the Fifth 
Army is fighting in the midst of a group of mountain 
peaks. Beyond Cassino, the route to Rome leads along the 
valley of the Sacco River. On either side are other tower- 
ing peaks, across which the Nazis have strung formidable 
defenses of their Gustav and Hitler lines. 
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At the Nettuno beachhead, 30 miles south of Rome, 
Allied troops are fighting on a level plain. The Nazis are 
entrenched in the mountains beyond. They can look and 
shoot down upon the American and British soldiers. 

From the Cassino front to the Nettuno beachhead, the 
distance is only 50 miles, but it covers a whole series of 
mountains. The job of the Fifth Army is to smash across 
those 50 miles and join forces with the troops on the 
beachhead. Then both armies can advance on Rome. 

Over on the Adriatic side of the Peninsula, the Eighth 
Army has been stalled for weeks between the Sangro and 
Pescara rivers. This Army likewise must contend with 
difficult mountain country. What the Eighth Army is up 
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to is one of the main mysteries of the Italian campaign. 

The long Italian coastline seems to offer the Allies a 
wide-open opportunity to make a series of landings that 
would outflank the enemy. But the demands of other 
prospective fronts, thus far, have kept them from taking 
full advantage of it. 

Instead, the strategy has been to cut the German sup- 
ply lines by means of bombing. That strategy has been 
hampered by a long stretch of bad weather. Now, if the 
weather stays clear for a few weeks, the Allied strategy 
will have a chance at last to show what it can do. Allied 
commanders have promised victory over nature and the 
Nazis in the drive for Rome. —— 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 





% TRADE UNIONISM IN WAR AND PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The right of workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through agents of their own free choice is now 
recognized in the statutes of both the Federal Govern- 
ment and many of the States. 

Whether or not a substantial proportion of workers 
neglect to exercise that right or do not wish to do so is 
their own affair. Sometimes working conditions are 
satisfactory and the workers do not choose to add to 
themselves the burdens or restraints of labor organiza- 
tions. Sometimes they have not become sufficiently 
acquainted with trade unions or their achievements to 
listen to the pleas of union organizers. Whatever the 
reason, the vast majority are still unorganized. Out of 
52,000,000 persons in civilian employment, about 13,- 
000,000 are members of unions. 

But fundamentally trade unions have been given a 
big stimulus and have increased their memberships 
many fold in recent years as a consequence of the 
moral support given labor unions by governmental 
authorities both in the writing of the laws and in the 
interpretation thereof. 

The large number who have not joined trade unions 
are naturally watching the trade unions. Are the latter 
achieving for their members benefits obtainable in no 
other way? Are the activities of the Government a 
factor now? Thus the Government nowadays provides 
by law for the collection of funds for unemployment 
compensation and old-age pensions. The Government 
says whether wages shall be increased, what rates shall 
be paid for overtime and how many hours constitute 
a work week, how employees shall be classified and 
what increases in pay may be given for merit or length 
of service or changes in the nature of the work done. 
It even regulates what commissions may be paid to 
salesmen. 

FRICTION STEMS raed Rcessay -. a 
FROM FEDERAL ; ‘ 

theless trade union leaders find 
WAGE CONTROL 

themselves confronted with a 
new rival in bestowing benefits on their members. This 
is an awkward situation for the Government as well as 
the employer and may be one of the reasons why so 
much friction has developed between the Government, 
particularly the National War Labor Board, and the 
trade unions. The union leaders, in order to justify 
their continued collection of dues and their own po- 
litical positions as officers subject to votes by the 


members, find it necessary to exert pressure on th 
War Labor Board and to appear to win “victorie 
and get “concessions” from the Board just as in peacgm 
time it was necessary for these same leaders to ca 
strikes and make settlements that gave “victories” q 
“concessions” to those unions. The rank and file of th 
unions had to be convinced in peacetime that inn 
other way could they have obtained financial benefit 
and the same thing apparently has to be demonstrate 
today. It cannot be denied that many employers # 
years past failed to raise wages except under pressu 
from individual employees or unions. 
HELP FOR UNIONS The War Labor Board a? 2 
tempted from the outset of th 

IN “MAINTENANCE 

4 War emergency to meet the arg 
OF MEMBERSHIP ment that labor unions wo 
have their principal reason for existence weakened. 
decided to grant “maintenance of membership” claus@ 
in contracts and awards. This was a sop to the trad 
union leaders, but it was deliberately done to ta 
from them the cry that their unions would collap 
and dues-paying would cease if the Government d 
all the work of arranging wage scales, working how 
and so on. 

But the War Labor Board admits it is merely off 
erating a policy of wartime expediency, and it mak 
no commitments as to what should or should not ¥ 
done about it in the post-war period. 

Nevertheless it must be conceded that a vast amoug!"€t 
of work is being done under the anti-inflation law‘ 
and regulations both by the Treasury Departme all 
with respect to workers earning more than $3,000 
year and by the War Labor Board with respect © | 
workers earning less than that sum annually. T 
regulatory activity introduces classification pro 
dures and grades and systems of compensation of 
uniform, or at least orderly, sort within business 4 
tablishments employing eight or more persons. It pr 
duces in many instances a constructive result th 
otherwise might not have been attained. 

The trade unions know of this tendency of the Go" 
ernment to become a substitute for labor unions a 
are fighting it. Thus many trade unions oppose tif 
payment of bonuses or other benefits so that they ms 
handle all matters of pay increase and get the cre P 
for it themselves. Other trade unions feel that whi’ 
they and the employers may agree on a wage scale,{' 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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necessary to carry the issue to the War Labor Board 
ad get just a bit more in the award so as to get credit 
gain and justify the payment of dues and the theory 
trade unionism itself. 
In the larger unions, the leadership has boldly dem- 
astrated in the coal, steel, and railroad situations, for 
stance, that a controversy with the War Labor 
sard is desirable for prestige purposes and that, to 
the necessary amount of publicity, strikes must be 
piled and even clumsily arranged walk-outs resorted 
pin order to emphasize the strength of the alleged 
iscontent behind which is the plea for an adjustment 
the Board of wages or hours. 
For many years the application of economic pres- 
ue to get higher wages has been considered a legiti- 
nate device, but the public has begun to question 
ether such pressure in wartime is justified, especial- 
y if it interrupts or slows down war production 
eded on the fighting fronts. . 
The trade union leaders are patriotic men and know 
their hearts that this is delicate ground. They don’t, 
course, want war production interrupted. Yet they 
pn’t want to lose their positions in the unions nor do 
ley want their unions to disintegrate. The attitude of 
e trade union leader in such circumstances presents 
n inner conflict which has not always been resolved 
n elfishly. 
But is the trade union leader alone in that kind of 
ilemma? The political leader dependent on votes has 
ten in the past found himself confronted by an 
alogous demand in his district for something which 
knew in his heart was not for the general good of 
e country. He has, therefore, felt at times that he 
ust espouse the economic cause of his State or dis- 
ict even if it conflicts with the maximum good to 
le maximum number. 
oTH EMPLOYERS yn ere — of a 
D WORKERS TO “ a eavily 7 “- oyer 
CE DIFFICULTIES an trac e union ant oes not 
permit either to function normal- 
. This will be admitted as an abstract principle, and 
only that segment of the problem were to be con- 
dered, it would not cause much difficulty. 
But it is only a segment. There is the larger question 
post-war. What will be the position of the manu- 
turer whose production is curtailed or extinguished? 
fill he have as good a chance as a competitor who 


keying for post-war advantages is largely responsible for present 
ontroversies—Also entry of Government into wage-fixing is 
» factor in undermining strength of union memberships. 


was permitted to make products not unlike those of 
peacetime or to acquire more plant and facilities vir- 
tually at government expense that will help him as 
against new or old competitors? 

The same thing, therefore, can be applied to labor 
unions. Will the virtual strangulation in wartime of 
the strike privilege—for it truly has been exercised 
only by a small though strategically powerful number 
—result in the decline of dues-paying especially if un- 
employment becomes widespread and wage scales go 
by the boards? After the last war, trade union mem- 
berships did decline for that very reason. 

RIGHT TO SEEK —— union leaders have just as 
ECONOMIC POWER = right to think and talk 
iS OPEN TO ALL about post-war as the business- 

men. They have a right to view 
wartime restrictions in the light of post-war disad- 
vantages. This does not mean that they, any more 
than the businessmen, have a right to interrupt the 
progress of our war effort. But we must understand- 
ingly see that the jockeying for post-war advantage is 
as much an inherent tendency of labor union leaders 
as it is a natural inclination of business managements. 

Laws restricting labor unions from using their funds 
for political purposes are being enacted just as they 
have been for years applied against corporations. Im- 
proper use of union power or stockholder power or the 
funds of workers or owners to influence governmental 
action will obviously be condemned. For where the 
right to organize for collective bargaining is granted, 
there must also be conceded the right of a majority of 
all citizens to choose their political representatives 
without coercion or improper use of money. 

To the extent that public opinion through the 
processes of publicity and discussion visits its own 
pressure and restraints on all individuals and groups 
who project their own interest beyond that of the com- 


munity, we can depend on a healthy democracy to, 


keep these economic impulses from exercising undue 
influence on our war effort. But for post-war days we 
might as well realize that trade unions have as much 
right to maintain their economic power as do any‘other 
groups under our system of free enterprise. 

We must find for the post-war era better ways of 
adjusting the relations of workers and management. 
Let us hope that many of the benefits of our wartime 
experience will be preserved. 
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TIP 


from Our Own 


LEETS 


and Three Good Reasons... 
for Success 


As a timely tip from our own fleets, consider the fact that the FLUID 
DRIVE principle is used on some of our most important warships 
and Merchant Marine vessels just as Dodge used it in its late model 
cars—to cushion performance at all speeds, and to reduce mechanical 
wear and tear. 


Consider, also, the fact that, for the Navy and Merchant Marine, 
Dodge is in quantity production on two of the Nation’s most impor- 
tant items of fighting and navigation equipment. Dodge makes vital 
parts for the famous and deadly BOFORS anti-aircraft cannon. Dodge 
also supplies, in quantity production, the great SPERRY GYRO- 
COMPASS, for the dependable navigation of allied ships at sea. 


These wartime production jobs have required the utmost in preci- 
sion manufacture; they have taken Dodge craftsmanship to the scenes 
of invasion and victorious battle action in all parts of the world. 


The Dodge manufacturing record also 
speaks for itself through the 275,000 
Dodge built military trucks produced 
for the armed forces,—and through the 
continuous reports of Dodge car and 
truck owners at home. These reports 
emphasize extreme operating economy, 
with gas consumption unusually low 
and tire mileage exceptionally high. 


* 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY 
THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


Let’s All Back the Attack— 
Buy More War Bonds 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Pro amd Con 
of Matiomal Issues 


U.S. Agreement 
For Near East Oil: 
Press Reaction 


The agreement between the Petrok 
Reserve Corp. and three Americat 
companies for a Government-built 
line in Saudi Arabia in return for mai 
nance of a billion-barrel oil reserve 
Government purchase is viewed 
skepticism by some commenting new 
per editors who foresee political comp)ic: 
tions, but many of them welcome 
arrangement as the wisest way of as 
ing adequate petroleum supplies for 
future. 5 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Stand«rd- 
Times (Ind.) warns that Secretary Ick«s’s 
justification of the project as an aid in 
maintenance of postwar collective security 
“implies involvement . . . in the politics 
of a part of the world in which we hive 
had little or no experience.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (1 
Dem.) , however, pointing out that 
future of the world depends on 
maintains control over such vital 
materials as petroleum,” recognizes 
pansion of our activities abroad as 
evitable,” since war has “proved 
isolationism is impossible.” 

Similarly, the Youngstown (Ohio) J 
dicator (Ind.-Dem.) views this “sharp 
turn... toward greater activity abroad” 
as “a necessary change,” and adds: “The 
project shows clearly the necessity of 
friendly co-operation between the United 
States and other powers,” since the pij 
line will cross areas in which others 
interested. 

Emphasizing the safeguard in the agree- 
ment that the commercial policies of the 
three companies must conform to United 
States foreign policy, the Chicago Sin 
(Ind.) takes issue with opponents of 1 
project on the ground that we cannot 
“safely subordinate our high national in- 
terests to the sole control of private busi- 
ness firms.” 

Observing that the agreement leaves 
producing and refining operations in pri- 
vate hands, the New York Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.) says: “The argument 
for government ownership of a trunk pipe 
line is a good deal stronger than for active 
Government participation in any other 
phase. . .” in view of diplomatic dealings 
and policing entailed. This newspaper 
views the project as “a long forward step 
... to assure the adequacy of our future 
fuel supplies.” 
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*SPECIAL MOTORS 
DESIGNED TO FIT 
THE APPLICATION 


A MILLION STARTS AND STOPS 


To prevent intricate mechanisms from skipping figures, electric 
motors for calculators, electric typewriters, cash registers and tabu- 
lating machines must provide constant speed and must make millions 
of starts and stops... without requiring repairs or replacements 
during the life of the equipment. 

Many different types of office machines are powered with Holtzer- 
Cabot motors designed especially to meet these conditions. Manu- 

facturers of many other kinds of products 
from instruments to meat grinders have 
found that special fractional HP motors 
built by Holtzer-Cabot, improve operation 
and increase the saleability of their prod- 
ucts, and reduce maintenance problems. 

If you are designing or building post- 
war products which will require fractional 
HP motors, our engineers, backed by 68 
years of experience in special motor design, 
would like to talk with you about your 


motor problems. There is no obligation. 





tex’ THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


- 
wD - : a : 
: Designers and Builders of Special Fractional Worms HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. CHICAGO, > ILL, NEW YORK, N.Y., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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savor the same perfection tn uhiskey 
7, f7 ' — 7? ‘ e 
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The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled 
and laid away to age years before the war. Today the 
Old Crow Distillery is producing only aleohol for 
war purposes. So be patient if you can’t have all you 


want of Old Crow when you want it. We are doing 


assure you a continuous supply for the duration. 


AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 













our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks so as to 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


100 Proof 
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otf the Week 
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Demand from millions of perplexed tax- 
payers for simplification of federal income 
tax laws are being voiced as they make 
final returns on their 1943 income taxes. 
The House Ways and Means Committee al- 
ready has begun investigation of many 
suggestions being made in and out of 
Congress and probably will appoint a 
special committee to study ways to clarify 
the present tax structure. 

To present a cross-section of authorita- 
tive opinion, The United States News asked 
Congressmen, economists, lawyers and oth- 
ers this question: 


What is the most important change 
in the individual income taxes that 
Congress could make to simplify 
those taxes? 


Answers were presented last week. Oth- 
ers appear herewith. 





—__________- -_- — 





Rep. Frank Carlson 


(Rep.), Kans.; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
answers: 

The present complex, intricate and in- 
volved personal and corporate tax returns 
are the result of our complicated tax 
structure. The tax structure requires a 
major operation: simplify and improve 
current withholding so as to eliminate 
need for filing mil 
lions of personal in 
come tax returns 
provide for only oné 
tax on personal in 
comes with a sing 
base and a single se 
of rates and exem 
tions through _ th 
merger of the Victor 
tax with the regula 
income tax; permit the use of the shor 
form of return by taxpayer with up t 
$5,000 gross income; remove provision re 
quiring filing of estimated tax and th 
present penalties for underestimate. 

Since I introduced H.R. 4040, I hav 
been flooded with mail from every sectiogj) 
of the U.S. There is an urgent need fq 
tax simplification, and Congress must a¢ 





—Harris & Ewing 
REP. CARLSON 


= 


Simeon E. Leland 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, Department 
Economics, University of Chicago; Pa 
President, National Tax Association, 
answers: (by telegray ft 
The most important single simplific@® 
tion in the federal income tax law woul 
be the adoption of one scale of progressi¥f 
rates. By incorporating the normal, surt 
and Victory tax rates into a single raja 
schedule, one computation would rep! ; 









od 
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The signal man whips his flag downward. With 






























engine revved open, the dive bomber roars down 


the flight deck, receding into a perfect take-off. 


Aerols* are an important factor in successful 


carrier take-offs and landings, helping the pilot 





perform these exacting tasks with speed and safety. 





THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CoO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION «¢ + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction 


HYDRAULIC (AIR-OIL) SHOCK 


-algpngengacbrr AIRCRAFT LANDING GEAR 


ABSORBERS ON 
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Where "NO ARMY COULR Go” 





REMEMBER RANDAZZO? When the Yanks 
took the town, in the crucial days of the 
Sicilian campaign, you read the name in 
bold, black headlines. But there’s a 
story back of that victory you may not 
have read. 


Between Capizzi, reached by Ameri- 
can troops in their eastward drive, and 
Cesaro, key to the Randazzo defenses, 
stood one of the most formidable nat- 
ural barriers an attacking army ever 
faced. It was only a dozen miles across, 
but in that distance were thirteen rug- 
ged mountains and at least as many 
rivers. The German forces in Randazzo 
had no fear of attack from that side. 
They had figured it out with typical 
thoroughness. No army could cross such 
terrain in less than a month. 


But their calculations overlooked one 
fact. Our Army Engineers had a weapon 


“Ss 


never understood in Naziland—the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. Tough 
men and their tough machines started 
the job at dawn. They knocked down 
trees, shoved boulders aside, cut into 
rocky hillsides, built bridges. In three 
days the road was ready and Army 
trucks were rolling where only goat 
tracks led before. 


The heavy-duty Diesel equipment 
that has been the real ‘‘secret weapon” 
of the Allies in this war will face a tre- 
mendous peacetime task when victory 
comes. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Motor 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets are 
fighters now. But they’ll be equally 
ready for the jobs of peace when 
“Caterpillar” production can once more 
be turned to civilian needs. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 





the three now required. The real difficulty 
about integrating the present rate sched- 
ules is in taxing the income from certain 
outstanding federal securities, some of 
which is subject only to surtax rates. 
Again, the average taxpayer must suffer 
for the preservation of an unwarranted 
tax immunity. Perhaps the surtaxes could 
be preserved only to reach income from 
tax exempts, everyone not so affected be- 
ing given the advantage of a simple rate 
progression. The next step would be to ap- 
ply the rates to taxable specific sums, ap- 
propriate to the circumstances, from the 
liabilities so computed, rather than by de- 
ducting fixed amounts from taxable income. 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Mass.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Member, Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, 


answers: 

The most impor- 
tant change would be 
to have but one tax 
on incomes, with a 
single set of rates and 
exemptions, and one 
tax base. Other de- 
sirable changes are 
permissive use of 
short form beyond 
the $3,000 income limit, and possible elimi- 
nation of returns in the case of taxpayers 
whose income is substantially withheld at 
the source, except where they may desire 
to file them of their own volition. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. TREADWAY 


William Anderson 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Chairman, Depariment 
of Political Science, University of Minnesota, 
answers: 
First, eliminate the nuisance of figuring 
the separate Victory tax. Combine it with 
the income tax by making the normal rate 
10 per cent. Second, co-ordinate national 
and State income taxes so that one form 
of return will satisfy both jurisdictions. 
These two measures would do more 
than anything else to simplify income tax 
reporting of small and average incomes. 


(by telegraph 


George T. Starnes 


Charlottesville, Va.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Virginia, , 
answers: 

Suggestions: Abolish earned income 
credit; abolish Victory tax; impose a flat 
withholding tax of 20 per cent or more 
on all salaries and wages. 

Have a simplified form as now for all 
taxpayers with incomes of less than $3,000 
and permit payment of tax on basis of 
tables prepared by Treasury giving average 
deductions in specified income brackets. 

Do not require taxpayers whose in- 
comes consist solely of salaries or wages 
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t in excess of $3,000 to submit forms. 
mtaining quarterly estimates of income 
oy current year. 

The Treasury should write instructions 
hat can be understood by the layman. 


‘fred G. Buehler 


Devon, Pa.; Professor of Public Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, 






















mswers: 
4 single income tax should be substi- 
ited for the normal tax, surtax and Vic- 
wy tax. This should be withheld at a 
ste high enough to make it unnecessary 
the millions of smaller taxpayers to file 
turns, except when refunds are claimed. 
The remaining taxpayers, after estimat- 
w their annual income without being 
bbject to a penalty if the estimate is 
asonably accurate, should be permitted 
ppay their taxes quarterly with an an- 
sal adjustment for errors. 


(by telegraph) 





gmes W. Martin 


Lexington, Ky.; Director, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Kentucky; Former 
President, Tax Research Foundation, 






nswers: 
Probably, for the numerous individual 
come tax payers, the most important 
mplification statutory change would be 
le replacement of normal tax, surtax, 
tory tax and capital gains tax with a 
pgle unified rate schedule. Doubly would 
wh a revision effect simplification if it 
duded elimination of the various op- 
ins now provided. 

The normal tax, surtax and Victory tax 
ples could simply be consolidated with 
ily minor change in policy, but unifying 
¢ tax on capital gains with the same 
edule would involve change of policy. 
¢ most obvious possibilities are either 
pemploy the rate applied to ordinary 


(by telegraph) 
























t with ffme for capital gains or to eliminate 
al rate (etal gains and losses from the picture. 
ational 
> form fugene E. Agger 
_ New Brunswick, N. J.; Head of Department 
more of Economics, Rutgers University; Lecturer, 
me tax American Institute of Banking, 1917-1941, 
mes.  Bnswers: 
Having worked at 
least 10 hours on my 
own income tax re- 


nomics, 


income 
a flat 
- more 


for all 


$3.00 


asis of 
iverage 


ackets 


turn, I speak with 
feeling on the sub- 
ject of simplification. 

My recommenda- 
tion would be the 
elimination of the 
Victory tax and its 
mbination with the regular tax. Exemp- 
ms could be further lowered and the 
le also somewhat reduced. Then the op- 
mal return might be extended to include 
omes up to $10,000, since source of such 









—Harris & Ewing 
DR. AGGER 
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WHEN WAR STRUCK THIS COUNTRY, time was an Axisally. We strove desperately 


to convert our industry in time . . . to produce and deliver the vitally needed planes, 


tanks and ships in time. . 


do in months what took the Axis years. 


TIME FIGHTS ON f, 





Today, time fights on our side. For out of the emergency of war, we learned the 
importance of new materials and methods—new ways of getting thin}s done in time. 

Such is the Dictaphone method, and certain it is that all those war plant execu- 
tives, Government officials and officers of the armed services, who now rely upon 
Dictaphone dictation to push work through fast, are never going to be content to go 
back to slower methods after the war is won. Then, more than ever, business execu- 
tives will need the convenience and time-saving economy of the Dictaphone Method. 

To all business, Dictaphone will bring new war-proved developments, including 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation which extends the time for executive planning and 
provides new safeguards against the delays, errors, oversights and time-waste | 
fostered by old-fashioned, two-person dictation. 

If you would like to have time working on your side, visit your local Dictaphone 
office and become acquainted with these new Dictaphone achievements. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





The wo: d DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


. to build vast new armies and navies in time. We had to 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
























































DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment 
is available to firms 
whose work is “essential.” 
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Indications that pay rolls 
have passed wartime peak. 
More people being laid off 


Signs are accumulating that this coun- 
try has passed the peak of wartime em- 
ployment and now is heading downgrade. 
Unemployment probably will not be seri- 
ous so long as the war with Germany lasts, 
but, if the present trend continues, a great 
many “help wanted” signs will come down 
before the end of the year. 

Some straws in the wind are these: 

Employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries declined in January for the 
second successive month. 

Workers are less eager to change 
jobs than they were a few months 
ago. The quit rate in manufacturing 
industries has dropped for four suc- 
cessive months. 

Workers are being laid off at an in- 
creasingly rapid rate. 

Factory pay rolls showed a drop in 
December, a month when they usual- 
ly rise. 

War spending has leveled off to a 
point where it is almost static from 
month to month. 

The work week is being shortened 
in some war plants. 

If these signs mean what they appear to 
mean, factory employment figures may 
never again in this war reach the heights 
attained in November, 1943. During that 
month, there were 14,000,000 wage earn- 
ers employed in manufacturing plants. 
The total dropped slightly to 13,870,000 
in December and fell off still further to 
13,630,000 in January. 

Equally significant are the latest official 
figures on labor turnover. They show a 
quit rate among workers of 4.28 per 100 
last December, latest month for which fig- 
ures are available, as against a rate of 6.30 
in August, 1943, peak month of the war. 
Also, the layoff rate reached .94 per 100 
in December, against a low for the year of 
A5 in May, 1943. 

These turnover statistics reveal what is 
happening almost as clearly as the figures 
on employment. It is this: Workers are 
hanging more tightly to their jobs, know- 
ing that new jobs will not be as plentiful 
in the coming months. The rising rate in 
number of workers laid off shows the effect 
of cutbacks in some munitions industries. 
It also reveals a willingness on the part of 
some employers to release some of the less 
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SIGNS OF EASING JOB SQUEEZE 


Decline in Factory Employment and Less Shifting by Worker 


efficient workers whom they had been 
keeping as a cushion. 

Increased efficiency of workers and per- 
fection of mass production methods are 
important factors in the decline in factory 
workers. For example, the number of man- 
hours needed to build airplanes has been 
reduced 400 to 500 per cent in some plants. 

Thus, it is becoming apparent that 
stepped-up production schedules for 1944 
probably can be met with as many, if not 
fewer, workers than were employed last 
year. This is‘ not to say that there sud- 
denly will be an abundance of labor 
throughout the country. That is not to be 
the case for some time. Labor conditions 
will fluctuate, will continue to be spotty. 
There will be critical shortages in some 
areas and a surplus of workers in others. 


Foremen as union men, The issue of 
how much protection the Wagner Act 
gives to foremen and supervisors who join 
unions is not yet settled. This issue soon 
is to be passed upon again by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in a decision 
that will bear watching by employers. 

Last year, the Board, in a split decision, 
ruled that foremen and supervisors did 
not constitute an appropriate unit for col- 
lective bargaining under the Wagner Act. 
The majority held then that foremen are 
part of the management and cannot repre- 
sent both sides at a bargaining table. Now, 


> x x* 


the NLRB is called upon to decide, j 
cases involving the Soss Manufactun 
Co. and Republic Steel Corp., whether 
Wagner Act protects foremen from being 
discharged, demoted or otherwise diseriy 
inated against for union activity 
Offhand, it would appear that the p s 


‘ent case is linked closely to the earlier ¢ 


cision, that, if foremen are not entitled 
protection under one section of the Wag 
ner Act, they are not entitled to it undg 
another section. But the Foremen’s Asgog 
ation of America—the union involved 
contends that the earlier decision stim 
ed discrimination against supervisors 
implies that, unless NLRB offers foreme 
a method of orderly redress for grievanee 
they will win their point by strikes, 7 

NLRB will be called upon to deg 
whether foremen are employes under # 
terms of the Wagner Act and whether @ 
ganizations of supervisors are labor 
ganizations under the law. Management 
argument is that Congress did not inte 
that supervisors should be classified 
employes. At the time the law was pag 
it is contended, supervisors were MM 
organized into unions in mass-producti 
industries, and there had been no st 
of one arm of management against ano 
arm of management. 


Jobs for veterans. Employers she 
get acquainted with the views of Sele 


ete’ 


NLRB MEMBERS REILLY, MILLIS, HOUSTON 
Decision in the making: Are foremen employes? 
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DESIGN is the foundation of a great car. Sound pioneering work on drafting boards ensured 
the quality of the three million pre-war Plymouths now serving owners so superbly. Today the 
stream of Plymouth excellence is channeled into war production. The Plymouth car design 
department is closed, but Plymouth’s genius for design is a living tradition. And Plymouth 


dealers are giving new meaning to the word, Service. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


BUY WAR WamOs!.... 6 Peet SACK THE ATTACK. 








Q@. Canning of fresh food was invented in a 
French candy shop. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. In 1809. Perfection of modern 
canning is found in 2 million cases 
of Washington-Oregon fruit shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 





s 


Q. Venice has no gondola monopoly; thou- 
sands are in use in America. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. U. S. gondolas (open top 
freight cars) hauled nearly 2 million 
tons of crushed rock ballast in 1942-3 
to improve Northern Pacific tracks. 


Q. Northwest wheat growers grind their 
own flour for home use. Fact or fution? 

A. Fiction. Farmers buy much of the 
400,000 tons of flour—enough for 
76,190,476 loaves of bread—hauled 
yearly by Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. Some farms in N. P. territory wait 50 
years for harvest. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Lumbermen have registered 
2,250,000 acres of tree farms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon on which they will 
cut only 50-to-100-year-old trees. 





Q. “‘Main Street of the Northwest’ is the 
name of a novel. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known as ‘“‘Main Street of 
the Northwest” because it links more 
of the Northwest’s population centers. 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 





Service on that portion of the draft law 
covering jobs for returning veterans. No 
official instructions have been issued, but 
draft officials are thinking along these lines; 

Veterans are to be reinstated with al] 
former benefits. They are to retain their 
old seniority and seniority that has ae. 
crued in their absence. They are to be paid 
no less than their former wages. They 
must be retained on their jobs for at least 
a year after reinstatement, unless they 
give cause for discharge. (They may be 
discharged for cause, but the reasons had 
better be good.) 

Employers may not impose upon a vet- 
eran any liabilities that developed after 
he left to go into the service. If « closed 
shop contract has been signed during a 
veteran’s absence, he is not required to 
join the union. Selective Service takes the 
position that a private agreement, such 
as a closed shop contract, is superseded by 
the law under which veterans are assured 
of job reinstatement. 

If a veteran’s old job has been changed 
or abolished, he is to be given opportunity 
to qualify for another job as good or better 
than his old one. He cannot be placed in 
a lesser job than the one he formerly held 
so long as something similar to his old job 
is available. However, the Selective Serv- 
ice Act provides that an employer does 
not have to take back a veteran if cir- 
cumstances make this impossible or un- 
reasonable, or if the man is no _ longer 
capable of performing the duties of the 
position. 


Punishing legal strikers. The region- 
al War Labor Board of New York has 
taken a stand on punishing striking unions 
that may serve as a pattern for the parent 
board in Washington. That stand is this: 
A union that calls a legal strike under 
machinery provided by the War Labor 
Disputes Act sometimes may be con- 
sidered as irresponsible as a union that 
takes part in wildcat strikes. 

This doctrine of irresponsibility was em- 
ployed in a case involving an independent 
union representing 1,600 employes of the 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co., of Bayonne. 
N.J. The union was denied maintenance 
of union membership after it had calf€d 4 
strike in accordance with the clection 
procedure of the War Labor Disputes Act 
and after it had refused to give a no-strike 
pledge. 

The regional board took the position 
that an authorized strike under any cir 
cumstances would be a “most serious bar" 
to granting of maintenance of member 
ship, but an authorized strike in a plant 
so fully devoted to war output as this one 
“must be regarded as an irresponsible act.) 

WLB in the past has denied mainte 
nance of membership to unions engaging 
in unauthorized strikes, but this was thé 
first time the penalty had been use 
against a union that had complied wit 
the strike provisions of the law. 
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The United States Navy says: 
“Nothing is so important to 
the morale of our fighting men 


as letters from home. 
that letter today.” 


Write 





“Tell Uncle Bert I can still lick him 
pitching horseshoes’’. . .“‘Boy, would 
I like to be sailing on the bay again!”’ 
... ‘Are my tools where they always 
used to be?’’... 


He’s fighting a war thousands of 
miles away but his thoughts are never 
far from home. For these are the ques- 
tions that pass through his mind .. . 
these are among the things he’s fight- 
ing for . . . the small familiar things 
that remind him of home. 


Of course, he’s fighting for much 
bigger things, too— Freedom, and 
Democracy, and Lasting Peace. But 


Morale is a lot of little things W621. 











when he thinks of his return, it’s the 
little things, the small familiar pleas- 
ures he looks forward to. 


It happens that to many of us these 
important little things include the 
right to enjoy a refreshing glass of 
beer or ale . . . as a beverage of mod- 
eration after a good day’s work... 
with good friends . . . with a home- 
cooked meal. 


A glass of beer—not of crucial im- 
portance, surely . . . yet it is little 
things like this that help mean home 
to all of us, that do so much to build 
morale—ours and his. 
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What Our Advent 


heservation of Caribbean 
esources as goal 
pening of European field 


The U.S. is venturing on a new path in 
ie field of foreign oil—a field ridden by 
ower politics. For the first time, this na- 
bon now plans to acquire a direct financial 
hterest in the development of an oil sup- 
ly far from its borders. It is not doing 
his because it wants to, but because the 
aiety of the nation may require it. : 
The reasons for this are plain. Ameri- 
a’s measurable petroleum supply is rapid- 
; disappearing. Another war, 20 years 
fom now, might find the United States 
rith little or no petroleum for its bombing 
janes and tanks. Officials contemplating 
his prospect have decided that oil at 
me, or close to home, must be reserved 
br such an emergency. This can be done, 
they believe, if foreign sources of oil can 

developed to supply other nations 
hich, in time of peace, customarily draw 
on the Western Hemisphere for petro- 
hum and its products. Under their plan, 

























Special Report. 


WORLD DUEL FOR OIL: 
AMERICA’S NEW ROLE 


ight, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Into the Middle East Means to Postwar Security 


oil which otherwise would be exported can 
be saved for a national emergency. 

That, fundamentally, is the meaning of 
the Government’s decision to build a pipe 
line across the Arabian wastes. But, be- 
hind that decision, a new policy is develop- 
ing that may mean much for the future. 
Behind it are facts and implications that 
have been obscured by controversy and 
incomplete public statements. Wrapped 
in these facts is the whole future of Ameri- 
can oil. To examine them and to explore 
the new plan and policy in more detail: 

Oil from the Caribbean. The essential 
fact of the new situation is that oil from 
the Caribbean—not oil from the Middle 
East—becomes the emergency reserve sup- 
ply of the United States. There are at 
least 7,000,000,000 barrels of oil in the 
Caribbean area, a third as much as in the 
United States itself. The Caribbean fields 
have been developed and are in production. 
They are accessible, and, by any reason- 
able expectation, supply lines could be 
kept open in any future war. 

But, in the period after the present war, 
much of the Caribbean oil normally would 


be shipped to Europe. In peacetime, some 
300,000 barrels of oil are usually exported 
daily from the Western Hemisphere. Such 
a drain would not leave a satisfactory 
emergency reserve. Yet, Europe must be 
supplied with oil. Seeking an answer to 
this problem, officials cast about for other 
foreign oil sources and came to a decision. 

Oil from the Middle East. The purpose 
now is to supply European needs with oil 
from the Middle East. A sufficient quan- 
tity is available there, some 15,000,000,000 
barrels or more, of which American com- 
panies own at least 5,000,000,000. The 
fields involved, however, are not sufficient- 
ly well-developed, and they are so situated 
that the oil must go the long way around 
the Arabian Peninsula and through the 
Suez Canal to complete delivery in Eu- 
rope. The pipe line now to be built with 
U.S. funds will let tankers load on the 
Mediterranean itself. 

This solution for the problem was facili- 
tated by the fact that American compa- 
nies own the oil of Saudi Arabia and the 
Bahrein outright. The 
is estimated to be at least 
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Outfitting another 


exploration into emptiness 





DPI glassblower fashions parts for high-vacuum 
equipment. Torkel Korling photograph. 


HAVE You explored the 
world of high-vacuum and its 
possibilities for your business? 

Many a corporation has 
found that processing in high- 
vacuum is both useful and 
profitable. And many of these 
organizations turn to DPI for 
efficient, dependable high- 
vacuum equipment. 

It may seem odd that DPI, 
known in the foods and phar- 
maceuticals fields as a lead- 
ing supplier of vitamin A and 
vitamin E concentrates, is 


also a leading supplier of 
high-vacuum equipment — 
pumps, gauges, oil, and the 
like—to industry. 

But remember this: our 
vitamin concentrates are su- 
perior because they are dis- 
tilled in high-vacuum. We 
use our own high-vacuum 
equipment, most of it orig- 
inated and developed in our 
own laboratories. And we 
are our Own severest critic. 

We are eager to be of serv- 
ice to you. 


DP 





Distillation Products, Inc. 
Pioneering High- Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. end GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


"A 


for Ol- Soluble- Vitamins 


and AWigh Vacuum Equipment” 











2,000,000,000 barrels, but much explora. 
tory work remains and the ultimate tot, 
may be several times that figure. The Pipe- 
line bargain with the oil companies was 
driven by a new Government agency, the 
Petroleum Reserves Corp. ~ 

Petroleum Reserves Corp. Organized 
last July, the PRC, financed with RFC 
money, and headed by Secretary of tly 
Interior Ickes, first insisted on a quiring 
an outright 40 per cent interest in the 
American-owned Arabian reserves. But 
the private companies involved, like the 
industry generally, was opposed to any di- 
rect Government ownership of oi! lands. 
It resisted firmly, but ultimately accepted 
the pipe-line proposal as a compromise, 

The pipe line will cost $135,000,000 to 
$165,000,000, all of which the companies 
are to repay to the Government over a 
25-year period. Meanwhile, they guarantee 
to reserve 1,000,000,000 barrels of oil for 
the Army and Navy and in time of emer 
gency to sell all their production to the 
Government. Thus the nation accuires a 
reserve, in addition to the oil saved in the 
Caribbean, but one to which it mizht not 
have access in time of war. 

However, planning a pipe line and actu. 
ally laying it are two different things, A 
number of obstacles stand in the way, 

Laying the pipe line. The pipe line must 
be laid over some 1,200 miles of desert and 
coarsely vegetated steppes. This means 
supplying construction crews with food 
and health safeguards and hauling tons of 
heavy materials and equipment over an 





area that contains few modern transpor- 
tation facilities. In the United States, u- 
der good conditions, the Big Inch pipe line, 
which now brings oil to the East, inched 
along at a rate of scarcely 30 miles a 
week. Conservative engineering estimates 
are that oil will not flow through the Ara- 
bian pipe line for 12, 18 or 24 months. 
This of itself emphasizes the fact that the 
pipe line is for postwar oil and is in no 
sense intended to supply European forces 
in the present conflict. 

And there are other difficulties, which 
bring in the whole complex political sys- 
tem of the Middle East and the dominant 
position of the British in that area. 

Kings, sultans and sheiks. The approval 
of the rulers of the areas traversed by the 
pipe line must be obtained before it can 
be laid. This means, in the first place, Tbn 
Saud, the absolute monarch of Saudi Ara 
bia. Few difficulties are expected there 
Relations with the King are at their best 
just now. Ibn Saud is the author of an Ara- 
bian “New Deal.” He wants to settle the 
desert bedouins on irrigated agricultural 
tracts and improve the lot of mud-hut 
dwellers in the cities and towns. He needs 
money from American oil royalties for this 
purpose. In addition, the United States has 
been cultivating the King by sending an 
agricultural commission, promising farm 
machinery and helping him stabilize his 
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*VIP is Army slanguage 
for “very important people”. 


The greater their importance, 
the greater the need 

to measure their journeys 

by time — not distance. 


That means AIR TRAVEL, 


VIP means Presidents, 

Prime Ministers, 

Secretaries of State, 

Diplomats, Senators, 

Secretaries of War, and Navy, 
Generals, Admirals, Technicians. 


Yes, and VIP means the wounded 
flown to base hospitals, 

troop reinforcements 

and paratroops. 


When the war has been won 

you, too, will be VIP, 

for you will measure your journeys 
by time — not distance. 


Then again your seat 

in a Douglas transport 
will be just as important 
as any famous person’s 
going your way. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


Long Beach El Segundo, and Daggett, Colif., Tulse, Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Chicogo 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


‘ 
. ” 


These World-Wide Airlines Are Douglas Equipped: American Medellin and Central Airways, Inc. . . . Cruzeiro do Sul (Brozil) ... 
Airlines . . . Braniff Airways . . . Chicago & Southern Air Lines... Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, S. A... . Aerovias 
Colonial Airlines . . . Delta Air Lines . . . Eastern Air Lines . . . West- de Guatemala, $. A. . . . Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd. . . . Australian 
ern Air Lines . . . Northeast Airlines . . . Northwest Airlines .. . Pan National Airlines . . . Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) ... Royal Neth- 
American Airways ... Pennsylvania-Central Airlines . . . Transconti- erlands Indies Airways (K.N.I.L.M.) .. . Sabena (Belgian Congo) 
nental and Western Air . . . United Air Lines . . . China National . . . Swissair (Switzerland) ... A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden) 
Airways ... Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. . . . Avianca (Aerovias Indian National Airways (India) ...L.A.P.E. (Spain) .. . Aer Lingus 
Nacionales de Colombia) ... Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion . . . Panair (Ireland) ... American Airlines of Mexico. . . British Overseas 
Do Brazil . . . Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A. . . . Uraba, Airways Corp. (BOAC) (England). 
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Not so cute and cuddly as the girl he leaves behind, 
but she helps keep him warm and well, everywhere from Attu to 
Zanzibar. It is natural for him to be steamed up over this little 
number that supplies hot food, and water for washing clothes, 
doing dishes, and provides steam for a dozen other requirements 
aboard ship. Trim, lightweight and compact—Clayton Flash Type 
Steam Generators are sailors’ sweethearts on fifteen types of fighting 
and patrol vessels. 


These Clayton Boilers use only one-third the space and weigh 
one-quarter as much as conventional marine boilers. They come to 
full working pressure in five minutes, adjust themselves instantly 
and automatically from full load to heating a few gallons of water, 
are impervious to shock and explosion proof. 


Clayton Steam Generators handled hundreds of industrial jobs 
before going on Navy duty. After the war they will again be avail- 
able to provide quick, efficient service in civilian life. If you will 
need 15 to 150 H.P. at operating pressures of 10 to 150 pounds, 
we suggest you investigate the many advantages of Clayton Flash 
Type Boilers. 


OTHER CLAYTON PRODUCTS now aiding the Armed Forces 

are Kerrick Kleaners .. . Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds.. . 

Hydraulic Dynamometers . . . Feather Touch Valves and 
Boring Bars and Holders. 


highly inflated currency. He tends to like 
Americans anyway because they came jy 
and developed his oil fields after the Brit. 
ish declared them to be worthless. 

Outside of Saudi Arabia, approval of the 
pipe line runs squarely into the domain of 
British domination. A branch of the line 
reportedly is to start in Kuwait, wher 
U.S. companies share an oil concession 
with the British. The local sheik is so tied 
to the British that he cannot even discuss 
the matter without London’s permission 

In addition, the terminus of the Pipe 
line—Alexandria, Egypt, is under consid. 
eration—runs into British or British-dom. 
inated territory. Now, where does Eng. 
land, which zealously cultivated oi! sources 
in the Middle East and tried to k-ep oth. 
ers out, fit into the pipe-line plan 

British relations. The British «re con. 


cerned and reluctant, but, under t'ie pres- 
sures of a war partnership and a jostwar 
community of interests, are expect«d to go 


along. For one thing, giving }:ipe-line 





—Wide World 
SECRETARY ICKES 
He cultivated a pipeline 


rights to the United States may diminish 
demands that England sign over some of 
her own Middle Eastern oil concessions to 
the United States for oil Lend-Lease to 
the British. Beyond that, American owner- 
ship of oil in Saudi Arabia is an accom 
plished fact. Despite a continuing duel for 
oil resources, British and American owne! 
ship in the same area is seen by some as 
driving the two countries together late: 
for the protection of their holdings against 
an outside country or against the local 
governments. 

The protection of American  holcings 
has become a much discussed question 

Protecting the new oil supply. Best 
Washington opinion is that the United 


States ¢ “xpec sta sh hases 
ALHAMBRA tates could not expect to establish hase 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 
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Keep them flying — by buying more and more 


The Cardineer at the 
turn of a wheel parades 
the infermation on 6000 
cards. It's FAST in giving 
necessary facts and figures. 








4 DIEBOLD ARMOR 
for America’s Armed forces 


We ore operating oll our 
plants 24 hours @ doy 
moking armor plete for 
U.S. planes, scout cars 

ond hall-tracks 





Courtesy of Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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| “HE finest and most patriotic thing that most of us can 
A do is to buy War Bonds. Each of us would like to do 
much more to support our brave flyers on the world battle 
fronts but, buying War Bonds—that’s something both vital 
and within our power. And, how wonderful it does make 
one feel to know he’s doing his bit. So, keep on buying War 
Bonds, week after week, month after month. @ Many busi- 
ness houses have found that the Cardineer does its bit, too. 
For it actually saves manpower—cuts operations 40% to 
60%. Files, finds and posts records in jigtime. One girl can 
operate one unit of 6,000 easy-to-find cards. Portable, Com- 
pact, and Available mow in four different models. Write us. 


r+ 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED + CANTON 2, OHIO 


DIEBOLD 


“Systems to Fit the Routine” 
CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
ROTARY FILES VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOKS 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM + SPEED THE WORK « REDUCE THE COST 




























































Not so cute and cuddly as the girl he leaves behind, 
but she helps keep him warm and well, everywhere from Attu to 
Zanzibar. It is natural for him to be steamed up over this little 
number that supplies hot food, and water for washing clothes, 
doing dishes, and provides steam for a dozen other requirements 
aboard ship. Trim, lightweight and compact—Clayton Flash Type 
Steam Generators are sailors’ sweethearts on fifteen types of fighting 
and patrol vessels. 


These Clayton Boilers use only one-third the space and weigh 
one-quarter as much as conventional marine boilers. They come to 
full working pressure in five minutes, adjust themselves instantly 
and automatically from full load to heating a few gallons of water, 
are impervious to shock and explosion proof. 


Clayton Steam Generators handled hundreds of industrial jobs 
before going on Navy duty. After the war they will again be avail- 
able to provide quick, efficient service in civilian life. If you will 
need 15 to 150 H.P. at operating pressures of 10 to 150 pounds, 
we suggest you investigate the many advantages of Clayton Flash 
Type Boilers, 


OTHER CLAYTON PRODUCTS now aiding the Armed Forces 

are Kerrick Kleaners . . . Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds.. . 

Hydraulic Dynamometers . . . Feather Touch Valves and 
Boring Bars and Holders. 
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highly inflated currency. He tends to like 
Americans anyway because they came jp 
and developed his oil fields after the Brit. 
ish declared them to be worthless. 

Outside of Saudi Arabia, approval of the 
pipe line runs squarely into the domain of 
British domination. A branch of the line 
reportedly is to start in Kuwait, wher 
U.S. companies share an oil concession 
with the British. The local sheik is so tied 
to the British that he cannot even discuss 
the matter without London’s permission 

In addition, the terminus of the pipe 
line—Alexandria, Egypt, is under consid. 
eration—runs into British or British-dom. 
inated territory. Now, where does Eng. 
land, which zealously cultivated oi sources 
in the Middle East and tried to kvep oth- 
ers out, fit into the pipe-line plan 

British relations. The British «ve con. 
cerned and reluctant, but, under t'ie pres. 
sures of a war partnership and a jostwar 
community of interests, are expecte« to go 
along. For one thing, giving 
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—Wide World 
SECRETARY ICKES 
He cultivated a pipeline 


rights to the United States may diminish 
demands that England sign over some of 
her own Middle Eastern oil concessions to 
the United States for oil Lend-Lease to 
the British. Beyond that, American owner- 
ship of oil in Saudi Arabia is an accom 
plished fact. Despite a continuing duel for 
oil resources, British and American owner- 
ship in the same area is seen by some as 
driving the two countries together later 
for the protection of their holdings against 
an outside country or against the local 
governments. 

The protection of American holdings 
has become a much discussed question 

Protecting the new oil supply. Best 
Washington opinion is that the United 
States could not expect to establish bases 
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and within our power. And, how wonderful it does make 
one feel to know he’s doing his bit. So, keep on buying War 
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Our Strength 


No nation ever approached the almost unbelievable pro- 
duction of American industry since this country has been at 
war. And no transportation system anywhere ever carried 
the volume of traffic moved by the American railroads. 

Our combined unparalleled achievement is no overnight 
miracle. It stems from the love of liberty of our forefathers, 
who fought and died to establish a new design for living— 
the American way of freedom. 


The keystone of this design is the God-given right of every 
individual, business and industry to venture, and to progress. 
Everything we have—our great industries, our railroads, our 
high standard of living ... our strength ... are the fruits of 
individual initiative and free enterprise. 

What about the future? If we are to win that hoped and 
prayed-for Victory in 1944 or 1945, if we are to win the Peace, 
the individual and industry must be allowed to go forward 
without shackles and regimentation. 

The flower of this land is fighting and dying on the battle 
fronts to preserve the American way of life. What shall we 
have to offer those who come back? A country where govern- 
ment is the master? Or the America of opportunity and free 
enterprise—where government is the servant? 


It we lose this fight at home, we destroy all for which they 
fight. 


ORFO 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS .. . »¥0/ UNITED FOR VICTORY! 
BACK THE ATTACK—BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 





and WESTERN 











sufficiently strong to protect its Arabian 
oil fields from any real threat. Protecting 
American property in foreign lands is an 
old story. Individual cases are always de. 
cided on their own merits, and usually on 
a basis of what can be done and how de. 
sirable it would be to do it. If an emer. 
gency should arise, the only novel feature 
would be the Government’s direct finan- 
cial interest in the pipe line. If the Arabian 
reserve were lost to an enemy, the oil saved 
in the Caribbean would still be available. 

Other sources of oil. In addition, oil 
geologists expect new oil fields will be 
found sooner or later in or adjacent to the 
United States. They are looking to North- 
ern Canada, particularly, and Alaska is 
considered a definite possibility. Direct pe- 
troleum seepages have been discovered in 
Alaska, but in an area of difficult access 
on the northern coast. The section has 
been set aside as a naval oil reserve for 
20 years, but nothing has been done to de- 
velop it. Presence of oil is indicated also 
on the southern Alaskan coast. 

Moreover, the War Department is con- 
ducting extensive explorations for foreign 
oil. There is little co-ordination between 
the Army and PRC where these activities 
are concerned. Mr. Ickes, in fact, learned 
of one major Army oil project only through 
a chance conversation in a Washington 
hotel lobby. In any event, the Army’s ex- 
plorations would indicate that the Arabian 
transaction may hardly be the last. 

A new policy. But the striking { ctor, 
those close to the situation say, is that this 
country is adopting a definite policy on 
foreign oil. This policy is taking shape aft- 
er a period in which Army, Navy, PRC, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
State Department and private oil inter- 
ests have worked independently on the 
foreign oil problem and often, critics say, 
at cross-purposes. The change is illustrated 
by the attitude of the State Department. 

Without handing it out to the news- 
papers, the State Department has just 
enunciated its new position. It is that 
ne the public interest of the United 
States requires maximum conservation of 
domestic and nearby reserves and _ large- 
scale expansion of holdings in foreign oil 
reserves by United States nationals.” 

This sharply points up the Caribbean 
and Middle Eastern situations. It puts 
into words the intent that the Middle East 
shall provide oil for Europe while the 
Caribbean area becomes this country’s 
emergency reserve. 

The declaration, too, comes from a De- 
partment which in the past has confined 
itself to polite notes and remonstrances, 
often, but not always, ineffectual when 
the political affairs of other nations got 
in the way of the operations of U.S. oil men. 
The U.S. diplomatic front is stiffening 
where oil is concerned. This Government 
obviously intends to see to it that the na- 
tional security is not impaired by lack of oil. 
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Heading five miles high on engines 
that Studebaker craftsmen built 


HE whole world knows the war 
record of the mighty Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress. 

That devastating bomber gets its 
tremendous flying power from super- 
charged Wright Cyclone engines, 
large numbers of which are built by 
the famous master craftsmen of the 
Studebaker plants. 

Many of these men are fathers of 
younger Studebaker craftsmen nowin 
uniform. In peacetime, these fathers 
ind sons applied their skill to the 


Awarded to Annation Division 


VWfTTea 


manufacture of Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Commander and President mo- 
tor Cars, as well as Studebaker trucks, 
for civilian use. 

Today, the Studebaker working 
force is producing tens of thousands 
of big multiple-drive military trucks 
in addition to Flying Fortress engines 
and other war matériel. 

They'll keep at that task until 
victory permits them to build the 
marvelously advanced new Stude- 
bakers of the better days to come. 


ex if The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebuker 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 





Studebaker war trucks are serving the 


wide world over—Studebaker is one of the 
world’s largest builders of big, multiple-drive 
military trucks. That equipment, plus Flying 
Fortress engines and other war matériel, is 
enabling Studebaker to play a useful part in 
our country’s war production program. 

* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS x 


BUILDS CYCLONE ENGINES FOR 
THE BOEING FIYING FORTRESS 












Ice 


; back the clock to yesterday. 
Across the years comes the ring of biting 
saws. The crickety squeak of sled-runners 
and bundled feet, on crispy snow. The 
laughter and banter of toiling men. The 
blowing of frosted breath. Grunting! 
Clanking! — It’s ice-cutting time! 

In those days, it wasn’t easy to keep 
next summer’s food from spoiling. 

HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED! 
Look at that gleaming white refriger- 
ator of yours. Contemplate its contribu- 
tions. More than just a 24-hour-a-day 


servant; more than just a stimulus to the 


@) 1944, HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


family appetite; more than just a beautiful 
piece of furniture—it is literally a guardian 
of human lives — your family protector! 
Other inventions have been more spec- 
tacular, more talked-about; 
but none has added so much 


y 


to the happiness and comfort 
of so many people. 

A grateful nation pauses 
to give thanks to American 
inventive, engineering and 
manufacturing genius for the 
blessings and conveniences of 





the mechanical refrigerator! 





— 





Cubes of Yesterday 


HOUDAILLE* is proud to have con- 
tributed to the dependability and excellence 
of modern refrigeration—proud to have 
worked hand-in-hand with the producers 
of mechanical refrigerati I 
and other kindred hou 

hold appliance industries 


‘he We will continue, incre 

N ingly, in the postwar period 
1 to cooperate and counsel with 
these important industries, in 
their efforts to put still further 


comforts and convenienc 





‘ 
a into your home. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


craft, railway, maritime, mechanical refrigeration, radio, and other industries 





* Pronounced: “*‘HOO-DYE" 
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PROSPECTS FOR NEW TAX BILL: 


EFFECTS OF FDR’s 


If the President vetoes the tax bill, new 
maneuvers to obtain added revenue from 
obtain 
war-contract renegotiation policy can be 
expected. A would these ef- 
fects 

Social Security taxes. Rates would dou- 
ble for employers and workers on March 


excise levies and to reforms in 


veto have 


unless Congress acted to prevent this. 
Victory tax. This levy will remain at 5 
per ent on gross incomes above $624, with 


varying credits allowed for dependents, 
debt reductions, pur- 
chases, etc. 

Earned income credit. This allowance 
of 10 per cent on earned incomes up to 
$14,000 will continue to apply on 1944 in- 
as well as 1943 incomes. 

Credits for dependents. 
will continue to be figured on a pro rata 
basis through the year, instead of having 
the status on July 1, 1944, determined the 
credits allowed for the 

Windfall provisions. 
tax, designed to reach individual incomes 
that rose sharply in the upper brackets in 
war vears, 


government bond 


comes, 
These credits 


entire year. 


This complicated 


will remain 

Federal excises. Individuals who pay 
federal taxes on theater tickets, utility 
bills and certain other items will be allowed 
to deduct them. 

Excise taxes. Higher levies scheduled on 
theater tickets, utility bills and 
luxury items will not go into effect. 
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Carlisle in New London 


Evening Day 


HAVE YOU MADE OUT YOUR 
SIMPLIFIED INCOME TAX? 
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ATTITUDE 


Postal rates. Proposed increases in rates 
for local mail, air mail, fourth-class mail, 
registered and insured mail would not 
apply. 

Corporation taxes. Present rates would 
continue, but relief provisions proposed for 
timber reorganized 
some mining companies and other indus- 
tries would be ruled out 

Excess-profits tax. 
main at 90 per cent, instead of jumping 
to 95 per cent as proposed. 

Excess profits credit. 
would continue in effect, 


middle-t 


companies, concerns, 


This Lax would re 


Present credits 
instead of being 
lowered for 
scheduled. 

War contracts. 
rules would continue 


wracket companies as 
Present renegotiation 
Contractors would 
have a more difficult time 
peals than they 


taking ap- 
have had 
changes proposed by the bill 
Nonprofit corporations. 
trade associations, chambers of commerce, 


would under 


Labor unions, 


farm co-operatives and other nonprofit 
corporations would not have to file reports 
of their incomes. The bill that passed Con- 
gress called for such reports, with a view 
taxation in the future. 


\ presidential veto can be expected to 


toward possible 


touch off these moves: 

Excise taxes. Administration leaders 
would try to adopt the schedule of excise 
taxes contained in the bill by 
This 
revenue, 

Renegotiation. Another resolution would 
be offered to adopt the renegotiation fea- 


resolut ion 


would yield $1,200,000,000 in new 


tures of the tax bill as it passed Congress 
reforms wanted 


Admin 


This would provide the 
by business and acceptable to the 
istration 

Social Security taxes. Anti-Administra 
tion Congressmen also would be expected 
to keep Social Security 
present levels by another resolution 
helieve that if they 


}* sed freeze 


to try taxes at 
They 
can present the pro 
in a separate resolution, an 
overridden 

that Congress 
n no mood to pass another 


other veto could be 


signs, however, 


There are 


Is 


revenue 
measure and that a veto will be allowed 
to stand, situation un- 
This would mean that any tax 


law changes this year will be directed at 


leaving the tax 
changed. 
such as eliminating the 
credit and disallowing de- 


simplification, 
earned income 
ductions for federal excise taxes paid by 
the taxpayer. 

exceed $5,000 
can discount any prospects of hav- 


Persons whose incomes 


a year 
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Corrosion 





—— 
Coat a sect ion of any piece of raw metal 
with a protective film of Cities Service 
Anti-Corrode. Place it anywhere out-of- 
doors and leave exposed to the elements 





Rain, snow, changing temperature, dust 
and grime have eaten into and oxidized 
the unprotected metal. But note surface 
under Cities Service Anti-Corrode f 





} ' 


ght and unharmed in its original state. 


CITIES SERVICE ANTI-CORRODE is 

safe rust and corrosion preventive that 
brings amazing results. It isa reli 
guard against corrosion of metals in any 


able safe- 


form or state of finish 
Anti-Corrode forms a tena- 
cious, durable film that 
moisture. And since it contains lubrica- 
tion material, it need not be removed in 
drawing operations Made 
grades to meet specific requirements 


whether in storage 
or 1n transit 
1S impervious to 


in several 





Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 144 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 


New York 


| Gentlemen: I weuld like to test Anti-Corrode 
on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGI 
| Please send me the details 
| Name ; 


Company 


Address 
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CHICAGO 





Ire, : im THT sour 
means Oil COMPANY. 
‘ Seaaviecet, Mae ys’. 


























































THIS BANK HAS A " 


SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


* Today one-half the people in the 11 western states 
reside in California. The post-war potentialities of this 
rich, concentrated market occupy a high place in the 
thinking of men who are looking to the future. 


At Bank of America, which serves this market 
through branches in more than 300 cities and towns, 
planning for tomorrow is second only to the task of 
meeting the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Bankers and other business executives through- 
out the country are finding the services of this bank 
invaluable, whether their interests lie in the field of 
agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast consumer 
market here, or in approaching future foreign markets 
beyond the Pacific. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . $ 166,384,994.51 


DEPOSITS . . . . 3,498,153,209.87 
RESOURCES . . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California's statewide bank 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL {8954482 ASSOCIATION - 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 











ing their task made easier when they fil] 
out income tax forms on March 15, 1945~ 
a year from now. Persons with incomes 
of less than $5,000, however, are given 
some prospects of filing a simpler return, 

Here is the way tax simplification plans 
are shaping up in conferences between ex- 
perts for the Treasury and Congress: 

Victory tax. Some levy that will con- 
tinue to collect from 9,000,000 persons 
not now subject to the regular income 
tax will be continued. Chances favor the 
3 per cent Victory tax. 

Fewer returns. Prospects are bright for 
eliminating tax forms for the 30,000,000 
taxpayers who now have all their taxes 
withheld by employers. Indications are 
that these persons will have to file only 
a statement of income received. 

Short forms. Persons with incomes of 
not more than $5,000 a year are likely to 
get the privilege of using the short form 
This privilege now stops at $3,000. This 
means an easier filing task for 2,00:,000 
additional taxpayers. 

Withholding taxes. Outlook favors 
keeping the present withholding :ates. 
Proposals to graduate withholding «ates 
so as to catch all taxes due from hig!) sal- 
aries are not finding favor in Congress. 

Present trends indicate that tax sim- 
plification plans will stop with persons 
whose incomes are low. This group com- 
prises the vast majority of taxpayers. who 
pay only a small proportion of total taxes. 
Tax payers in the higher brackets are 
likely to continue to fill out long and com- 
plicated forms and to make coniplex 
calculations. 


War finances. Success of the Fourth 
War Loan drive indicates that the Treas- 
ury can finance war expenditures through 
this year without resorting heavily to 
commercial banks. This prospect will ease 
pressure for inflation, since Treasury hank 
borrowing adds to the total money supply, 
by increasing bank deposits, whereas non- 
banking loans do not. 

Early reports indicate that the recent 
bond drive yielded $16,250,000,000, or al- 
most $2,000,000,000 above the goal. Sales 
to individuals promise to fall short of the 
$5,500,000,000 goal, but returns indicate 
that Series E bonds—the popular-priced 
bond for small investors—will reach the 
$3,000,000,000 quota. The remainder is 
made up of purchases by insurance com- 
panies, institutions and corporations 

Increasing tax receipts, coupled with a 
leveling off of war outlays, promise to re- 
duce the Treasury deficit this year, requir- 
ing less borrowed funds. Propects are that 
the Government can weather this year, 
financially, by borrowing around $31,000, 
000,000 in the next 10 months. The Treas- 
ury has announced that plans already are 
made for a fifth and a sixth bond drive, 
and these drives should be able to provide 
almost all the needed money. 
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Political Freedom 
In Latin America: 
Changing Trend 


Recent events in Latin America em- 
phasize the lack of a tradition of legal 
sovernment. Together with Axis activities, 
the increased tempo of coup d’etats in Ar- 
gntina, Bolivia and other countries indi- 
ates the boiling over of economic, social 
and political ills that are a heritage of 
years of unstable governments. Repressive 
measures against such coups—exile, im- 
prisonment or confiscation of property— 
reveal the fear of the “ins” that they will 
be ousted by the same illegal means by 
shich they overthrew their predecessors. 
Present governments. Of the 20 Latin- 
{merican governments now in power, 12 
were elected, five came in by means of 
coup d’etats and three maintain control 
yy such methods as constitutional amend- 
ments legalizing government without re- 
ourse to ballots. In three cases of elected 
governments, the president was chosen by 
the congress rather than the vote of the 
people, and, in at least two others, elec- 
tions were “managed.” Only seven gov- 
emments thus express the true will of the 
people, usually of a very small electorate. 
Reasons for this lack of legal tradition 
n government go back in part to the in- 
nate Spanish characteristic of rugged in- 
lividualism. In the Latin temperament, 
tamplay is little known except where 
{merican sports have made inroads. It is 
the difference between the toreador singly 
playing the bull and the teamwork that is 
the basis of American football. 

There are always dissident groups which 
lo not agree with legal verdicts or accom- 
plished facts. In the US., these groups 
bide their time until the next election. In 
latin America, such unrest finds expres- 
ion in revolutions and uprisings. 

Lack of transportation has hindered con- 
trol over outlying districts. This permits 
dissident groups to amass strength and 
following without effective opposition from 
the central governments. Final success, as 
in military campaigns, then depends on 
organization, number of followers, and, 
frequently, surprise. 

Nepotism also plays a strong part in the 
constant juggling for control. With power, 
go appointments to relatives, friends and 
others often untrained for administrative 
posts. Thus there is constant pressure to 
oust the government, with no apparent 
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pon Q 


Skilled distillation of superb ingredients is the, secret of 
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the quality of Don Q. This masterpiece of the distiller's 
art assures the finest of flavor in cocktails and tall drinks. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A 


TRIBUTORS Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « 

















Edison Electronic Voicewriter* 
offers Revolutionary Possibilities 
in Time Saving and Efficiency. 


Here is one postwar dream already 
come true —the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER, now becoming avail- 
able for business use! 

This electronic 
microphone” 


“secretary in a 
does more than take 
your dictation, speed your ideas into 
action, save precious executive and 
secretarial hours. It also records 
speeches, interviews, conferences, 
telephone conversations—to prevent 
mistakes and misunderstandings. 

If you are using Ediphone in your 


*Based on the ‘Edison effect’’ discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 and perfected by wartime research 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. D2, W. Orange, N. J. 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- 


line business operation. 








steps into | 
our office! 


business now, we need only say that 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
is Ediphone carried to its ultimate 
development. 

If the whole idea of Voice Writ- 
ing, with its time saving and better 
time management, is still untried 
with you, then you will get an en- 
tirely new conception of business 
practice with your first use of the | 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. | 

Let an Ediphone representative tell 
you more about this practical appli- | 
cation of electronics to every day 
business. Invite him in now—by mail- 
ing the handy coupon below. 








“Out of the mind— 
into the mike’’ 








check of legal tenure of office to restrain 
the “outs.” 

History, Turnover 
1900 indicates the 
forces. The 


of governments since 
counterplay of these 
legal term for presi- 
America is five years, or 


average 
Latin 
nine administrations in 45 years. Actual. 
ly, 12 of the 


different governments, or an average of 17 


dent in 
20 countries have ha! 204 


each. Of these 204 governments, 31 were 
deposed, at least two presidents wi as. 
sassinated, 12 more were appointed and a 
Most other goy- 
long-term § dictator- 
ships or were under part-time U.S. military 
Only Colombia, 
built up 
legal elections. Other 
making 


large number “resigned.” 


ernments either had 
Mexico and Un. 
strong traditions of 
countries slow!y are 
headway in this 

U. S. recognition. U.S. 
revolutions usually has 
permanency of such movements. 


control. 
guay have 
same direction 
attitude toward 
determine:! the 
A‘ first 
the U.S. recognized any revolutionary govy- 
ernment. This was an outgrowth ©! the 
revolution against England. Subsequently, 
recognition was denied unless a govern- 
ment could maintain order and hai! the 
support of the people. Recently, wit!: the 
overthrow of the Penaranda Govern inent 
in Bolivia, recognition was conditional up- 
on compliance with international «gree- 
ments and establishment of a goverment 
sympathetic to the other American repub- 
lics. This latter still is lacking in Bclivia. 
A gradual change. As in science and in- 
dustry, the war is speeding the rate of 
political advancement in Latin America. 
Brazil’s President Getulio Vargas has 
promised a more liberal constitution after 
the war. In Venezuela, President Jsaias 
Medina Angarita is in favor of liberaliz- 
ing the constitution to permit woman 
suffrage and to remove the ban against 
Communism. In Latin America, 
munism” has been the catchall for any 
anti-government propaganda. Customs in- 
spectors check more carefully for subver- 
sive literature than for smuggled goods. 
Russia’s part in the war is changing all 
this. Already several Latin-American na- 
tions have resumed diplomatic relations 
with Russia. More are expected to follow 
shortly. There is thus a gradual growth of 
civil liberty, a widening of experience un- 
der liberal governments, a possibility to 
voice opposition without force of arms or 
fear of reprisal. Growing economic stabili- 
ty in Latin America, founded on large for- 
eign credits and diversification of industry, 
offers a strong basis for continuing this 
political advancement in postwar years. 


“Com- 





MODEL RAILROADING 


THE WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING HOBBY 


FREE 32-page booklet tells all 
about this absorbing hobby for 
skilled tradesmen, business and 
professional men. Give yourself 
hours of Satisfaction and _ rel.xa- 
tion building your own scale model 
railroad which performs and |voks 
like the real thing. It’s easy and 
relatively inexpensive. Get started 
now. Send at once for our free 
booklet ‘Your Model Railroad.” 


RAILROADER MAGAZINE 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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RIGHT NOW highway transportation in every 
State in the Union is breaking down. Lack of 
vehicles and manpower is responsible. 


The Office of Defense Transportation, which 
is charged with the duty of keeping highway 
transportation functioning, has called attention 
to the seriousness of the situation. So have offi- 
cials of the War Production Board and the mili- 
tary services. 


They see the urgent need for more vehicles 
and more men... but we are not going to get 
enough because strictly military production 
must come first. 


What can we do? We can make the trucks 
and men that are available do more work! 


How? By removing the restrictions which 
prevent the available vehicles and men from 
transporting the loads of which they are cap- 


able! 


Every hour of every day trucks and trailers 
roll over the highways underloaded—because 
some State along the route has a weight limita- 
tion which is lower than the others. 


Pe 


ONE WAY TO RELIEVE THE 


The Vehicles and Men Available Can Do More Work! 


The laws of the most restrictive State control 
the entire haul! 


Thousands of extra tons of war material could 
be moved—with existing vehicles and man- 
power—if either or both of these two actions 
were taken by the States: 


e Liberalize their vehicle size and weight 
laws in line with other States ... or 


e Establish reciprocity between States 





per- 
mit a vehicle which is of legal size and 
weight in its “home” State to travel un- 

- molested in all others. 
That’s all that is necessary to enable present 
vehicles and the men who operate them to do 


more work—and at least relieve the motor 
transport crisis! 


What About Your State? 


branch in your city. Read it—then write 
your Congressmen and State officials. 


Do you live in a “bottleneck” State—or, is 
your State bottled up by adjoining States? ined 
If you want to find out how you stand, send ONY Sy 
for our booklet “Are the United States * 
United?” or request it through the Fruehauf S27 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF WASTED HAULAGE CAPACITY 


A VEHICLE 
LOADED TO LEGAL 
CAPACITY IN: 








New York 
New Jersey 
Penn. 

Ohio 
Indiana 
Ilinois 


N.Y. 
None 
None 

22504 
None 


WOULD HAVE TO UNLOAD THE WEIGHT SHOWN IN: 


N.J. PA. OHIO IND ILL. 
1500+ 16,5004 None 11,1004 21,5004 

—- 15,000> None 9,600> 20,0004 
None — None None 5,000 
37504 18,7504 ee 18,750 23,7504 
None 5,4004 None —— 10,4004 


All States on This Route Permit More Than Illinois 


(Weights are based on a practical application of the formulae in 
effect in various States for computing gross weight allowances.) 
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World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY <+- DETROIT 





















“All aboard! United Mainliner, The 
Continental,’ for Chicago, Denver, 
and the Pacific Coast. Connections 
for Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Mandalay, Calcutta and Bombay.” 


Romantic, far away places that once 
took weeks and months to reach aa ll 
cities so remote that only occasional 
travelers ever visited them .. . will be 
regular stopping places on the world- 
wide airline networks of the future. 


None of them—anywhere—will be 


more than two and a half days away 
from your own home! 

You will probably visit these places 
in the Age of Flight, and so will many 


“All aboard’ in the > sand 


of your fellow countrymen. You will 
be able to travel because travel itself 
will take so little time, and all kinds 
of transportation will be so vastly 
impro\ ed. 

This will be particularly true of 
travel in the United States. Service 
on United’s Main Line Airway, for 
example, will be so frequent and so 
convenient that you will be able to 
fly to any city across the country in a 
few hours, practically any time of day 
or night. No section of the nation 
will be more than 11 hours from wher- 
ever you may happen to be. And air 
travel will be more economical, too. 

This glorious day of aviation cannot 
begin until Victory is won. When the 





Axis is finally defeated, United, the 
nation’s pioneer air transport system, 
will utilize its background of experi- 
ence, resources and leadership to pro- 
vide even faster and finer air service. 
You and many more will take to the 
skies as never before. 


All will be aboard in the Age of 


Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR @ LINES 


UNITED 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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It is now to be determined whether Congress intends to end all price and 
all wage control next June 30; whether group demands for inflation are to be met. 

There will be much clamor. All kinds of groups will demand a little private 
inflation. Farmers will demand theirs. Labor leaders will insist on a formula to 
assure workers higher wage rates. Landlords will insist on easing of control 
over rents. Some industries will demand higher prices for their products. 

Yet: It is safe to predict that when the votes are counted..... 

Price control will be extended at least one more year without vital change. 

Rent control will remain about as it is. 

Wages will continue to be subject to control just about as at present. 

Salary control will not be jeopardized. 

A basis for subsidizing food prices, directly or indirectly, may remain. 

A majority in Congress will be slow to take responsibility for touching off 
a price-inflation spiral; will be wary of earning blame for a sudden spurt in the 
cost of living. Some minor concessions may satisfy the most noisy groups. - 

However: There is a chance that effective, nationwide price control may be 
jeopardized by an order from Congress opening all federal courts to appeal from 
price-wage-salary-rent-control orders. Appeals now must center in an Emergency 
Court in Washington. They can't be taken to district courts where the individual 
judges would have power to: say whether control orders were effective locally. 

Attack on inflation control may center on this issue of court appeal. i) 





























On the basis of an appraisal of the outlook as it now appears..... 

Wholesale prices: The official index of more than 800 commodity prices at | 
wholesale is unlikely to increase more than 1.5 to 3 per cent during 1944. | 

Food and clothing: It's probable that prices of food and clothing will rise 
no more than 2 to 5 per cent during this year. The situation seems stabilized. 

Living costs: In general, the cost of living probably will be held to a rise 
of no more than 3.5 to 5 per cent in 1944. Most of the rise will occur in house- 
furnishings and in miscellaneous items that are not subject to price control. 

All signs suggest that the wartime rise in prices is near an end. Wholesale 
prices were almost stationary at 103 per cent of 1926 level during 1943. They 
were fairly stable during 1942, after a sharp rise in 1941. Also: Living costs 
that rose sharply in both 1941 and 1942 leveled out in 1943. 

If the country wants, it should not be difficult to hold around this level. 
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ervice. There is this to note..... The war period of constantly expanding incomes, 
to the of rising income inflation is near its end; is likely to be reversed soon. 
Excess of Government cash outgo over cash income will reach its peak in the 
Ave of second quarter of 1944; will then turn down rather sharply. 

af Individual savings, after rising sharply in 1941 and 1942, leveled out in 
1943. Rate of savings probably will start to decline in second half, 1944. 
Victory Factory pay rolls are leveling off; are likely to decline some by year end. 
Of course: If the lid is taken from wages, if prices are permitted to go 
| into a new period of rise, inflation of incomes, now being checked, would start 


up. 

















The point is that stability now can be had if it is desired. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


To turn to planning for reconversion of industry..... Most answers to the 
questions businessmen are asking are not yet determined, are still being argued 
about. What is quite clear on basis of latest Baruch report is this: \ 

Contractors, both.prime and subcontractors, will be assured of settlements 
under terminated contracts that are fairly liberal. There seems to be no intent 
at the White House or in Congress to deal unfairly with contractors. 

There will be assurance of liberal loans to finance reconversion. 

Surplus war materials will be marketed cautiously; will not be dumped. 

A conservative policy will be followed in deciding the fate of war plants. 

That much seems assured by: (1) a determination in Congress not to permit 
use of war-created problems to work a revolution in industry; (2) an apparent 
willingness of the White House to entrust reconversion problems to conservative 
officials. New Dealers are on the outside looking in, at least until November. 

You get more of the detail of this situation on page 20. 

















Donald Nelson appears to be talking out of turn in his suggestion that 
small business may soon get the go-ahead signal for much more civilian production. 

White House line still is that expanded civilian output must wait. 

Nelson plan for test-area output of civilian goods by small business now is 
held up; is apparently not in favor with the military services which dominate. 

















Mr. Roosevelt will not get a further 1944 tax increase out of this Congress. 

The prospect is rather strong that the present tax increase will be the 
last of the war; that the next move will be downward, especially on corporation 
income. 

Yet: It is difficult to see how the postwar budget can be balanced if taxes 
are to be reduced, either on corporation or individuals. Individuals of middle 
and large income face very high taxes in the foreseeable future. 

There is veering of official thought to the idea that corporation taxes in 
postwar must be revamped to encourage investment and venturing. 











There is trouble ahead in some of the Government's price Supports. 

To illustrate one type of problem that is developing..... 

In wool: U.S. is underwriting the price of domestic wool; is buying all that 
is offered at the fixed price. But: Foreign wool is available below that price. 
So: U.S. stock pile is growing while imported wool is moving into actual use. 

In various foodstuffs: Government is building immense stock piles of canned 
goods, or some other products. And: All of a sudden, when war ends, accumulated 
supplies may drop, or threaten to drop, into the channels of trade. 

In farm products generally: U.S. guarantee to support basic farm prices at 
90 per cent of "parity" for two years after January 1 of the year following the 
war end. Thus: Government will underwrite prices by making loans with the crop 
as collateral. It quickly can accumulate a rather big supply of farm products. 

The now rather clear prospect is that Government in years ahead is going to 
be called upon to support many raw material prices; that in that process it is to 
acquire huge stock piles that will tend to overhang markets; that the real 
problem in the future will not be scarcity but abundance. 

How Government is to get out of the hole into which it is getting is not now 
clear. The situation in wool probably is just the forerunner of many situations. 

















The idea of stock-piling some scarce metals and oil, of settling postwar 
trade balances in manganese, tungsten, copper, nitrates, etc., instead of in 








gold, is getting more and more official support inside the Government. whi 
However: Two hurdles stand in the way of this idea's acceptance: (1) the vid 
States that possess deposits of high-cost minerals will resist stock-piling; ref 
will insist that their metal be mined, and (2) industry will tend to be wary of a wal 
policy that might be used by Government to control prices. Sta 
on 


whe 
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Protection is nothing to gamble with. You know 
what it means in war. Steel provides it. Steel will pro- 
vide it in peacetime products too. New cars, planes, 
refrigerators, tools, all will benefit from the new, better 
wartime steels . . . many of them born in 174 United 
States Steel laboratories. You will find the U-S:S Label 
on these better steels. That will be your protection 
when buying peacetime products made from steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 


COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 


CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 























FRIDEN ... High-Speed Automatic Calculators, offer the solution of the 


problems in business today, created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. FRIDEN FULLY-AUTOMATIC CAL- 
CULATORS are available when the applications to obtain 
deliveries have been approved by the War Production Board 


ie RK ¥ BD E Ki CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 









KEEP ’EM OUT 
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B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 
Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillful use 
of the perfect moistening agent ... all three of 
these superior advantages together... . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


Doctor 
os 
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A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





VW) iD? 
A Debwious 
Favor 


RONRICO 


Beit RUM ar nene 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food i 
recipes. Send for your Free 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept. 
(N) Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 
86, 90 and I51 Proof. U. S. 
Representative: Import Division, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.,N.Y.C. 


Copyright 1944 “Trademarks 
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Alben W. Barkley, Majority Leader of 
the Senate, is a man of many problems, 
And, where Senator Barkley is concerned, 
the distressing part of it is that many of 
his problems have only unpleasant solu- 
tions. It is his job and responsibility to 
mold the Democrats of the Senate into a 
solid voting bloc for the passage of bills 
requested by President Roosevelt. ‘that 
just can’t be done, in 
numerous cases. be- 
cause Senators ‘rom 
the South, basically 
conservative, atly 
oppose the White 
House on important 
domestic issues. It 
keeps the Majority 
Leader in a continu- 
ing predicament 

Nevertheless, _ the 
Senator remains a 
figure of power and 
influence. Attention 

a eee is directed to hin: by 

MR. BARKLEY the current levisla- 
tive situation and the 

emergence of Congress as a more agyres- 
sive part of the governmental machinery 
The man, his problems and activities are 
well illustrated by two hot, current issues. 

Senator Barkley and the tax bill. On 
taxes, the Southern Democrats follow the 
leadership, not of Senator Barkley, but 
of Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia. 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
Theoretically, it was Senator Barkley’s 
job to push through the $10,000,000,000 
tax measure that Mr. Roosevelt requested 
Realistically, there was no slight possi- 
bility of doing so. 

Consequently, the Senator, accepting 
the situation as he saw it, made no fight 
for the Roosevelt rates. To have insisted 
might have made unnecessary enmities 
that would hold over and influence votes 
on later Administration legislation that 
could be passed. So, the Senator, who 
comes from Kentucky, contented himself 
with keeping out of the measure proposed 
taxes on pari-mutuel horse-race betting 
and on whisky stored in warehouses. 

The circumstances of the Southern vote 
dictated Senator Barkley’s approach to 
the tax bill. They had a direct bearing, 
too, on the soldiers’ vote issue. 

Senator Barkley and the soldiers’ vote 
The Majority Leader ultimately jammed 
through a federal soldiers’ vote bill, as re- 
quested by the President. Most Southern- 
ers are against such a federal bill because 
they feel it would compromise their posi- 
tion of opposition to anti-poll tax legisla 
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Southern Giant! 


Robot? Man from Mars? No, this is the fast-grow- 
ing paper giant that sprang from the fertile soil of 
America’s mighty Southland. 

Like many another industry, the pulp and paper 
business has found that the modern South is a great 
growing-place for industrial giants. 

Richly endowed by Nature with an abundance of 
raw materials and natural resources, the Southland is 
the place for imaginative developments of every kind. 

Pioneers with vision find here a favorable climate 
...a plentiful supply of power...efficient, intelligent 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


labor...and dependable, economical transportation 
—the Southern Railway System. 

Today, the Southern Railway and the territory it 
serves have joined hands to speed the coming day 
of final Victory. 

Tomorrow, after the war, they will continue to 
work together... helping to build a richer, greater 
Southland. . . sharing proudly in the development of 
more Giants of industry, agriculture and commerce. 

Look Ahead— Look South! 

SumeeT E. Roowrn's 
— 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 











No, Daddy doesn’t feel much like playing 
as he thinks of today’s problems and 
plans for the post-war security of his fam- 
ily. But there is a simple, easy solution. 
Protection now and savings for the future 
—all in one convenient plan— 












Exclusive B. M. A. 2 
“All-Ways Income Plan 


rovides income in case 0. 
ACCIDENT: SICKNESS: ory 
HOSPITALIZATION ago 
and family .. - sav!DBS or 
RETIREMEN' 


ONLY $10* A MONTH 


hly deposit de- 
The amount of the monthly wall units 


nds on whether large 
Pose fit your needs. 










Your monthly deposits help work for Victory, be- 
cause these B.M.A. dollars are invested in War Bonds. 


. Business Men’s 


Assurance Co. 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 





. 
| Furnish details on how a few cents a day will | 
| provide this protection and future security. l 
l 
| Ee a ee : 
; EE a ee ee | 
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| >. i | 
| Fiil out, Paste on Penny Post Card and Address l 











tion. But there was a chance of passage, 
and Senator Barkley went to work. There 
were conferences in. Senate offices and -in 
the cloakrooms. A tally of the probable 
vote was kept, and waverers were given 
constant attention by the Majority Leader 
and his lieutenants. In such instances, 
White House pressures customarily are 
brought to bear, too, and often James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization and 
a former Senator, helps out. In this in- 
stance, the federal bill squeaked through 
by a narrow margin. 

Senator Barkley and the Senate calen- 
dar. Senator Barkley also decides what 
bills shall be brought up and when they 
shall be considered. This gives him his 
principal source of power. His authority in 
that direction recently has been clipped 
somewhat. Southerners, outraged because 
he brought up the anti-poll tax bill a year 
ago, put through a party rule that the 
Democratic steering committee must be 
consulted before any controversial issue is 
presented. Mr. Barkley has worked out an 
arrangement with the steering committee, 
however, that leaves him virtually free to 
call up any legislation, except bills af- 
fecting the South as a section. 

As a presidential spokesman. The Ma- 
jority Leader also must be prepared to 
answer attacks upon the Administration 
at any time. This requires an intimate 
knowledge of a broad range of issues and 
personalities, such as would tax any one 
man. Senator Barkley often sends hurry 
calls for other Democratic senators when 
such attacks are made. 

Senator Barkley and the press. The 
Majority Leader also is a Senate spokes- 
man where the press is concerned. News- 
papermen cluster about his desk on the 
Senate floor before and after each session. 
He tells them frankly about his plans and 
maneuvers. The newsmen like him and 
occasionally give a small dinner party with 
the Senator a delighted guest of honor. 

Senator Barkley and his job. All in all, 
the majority leadership is a job that few 
Senators want, despite the power and pres- 
uige that go with it. The post requires a 
large amount of work, and takes time that 
the usual Senator would rather spend at- 
tending to the affairs of his own con- 
stituents. Senator Barkley was elected to 
the post, by a single vote, in the middle 
of the fight over the 1937 Supreme Court 
reorganization bill, when the division 
within the party had grown deep and 
bitter. He never has been able to reunite it. 

Senator Barkley, personally. But the 
Senator, big and bulky, remains amiable, 
affable and highly approachable. He does 
have a capacity for anger, however, and 
in a spirited debate his voice often rises 
to thunderous heights. Nevertheless, he re- 
mains on cordial personal terms with even 
his bitterest political enemies. He enjoys 
his personal contacts in the Senate, but, 
for the future, he can look forward only to 
more of the same party division that has 
plagued his leadership in the past. 
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Be Sure . </k 
You Get the j pe \ 
MERRIAM.- “a 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


EMAND is \ DICTIONARY 
heavy and \\ Second Edition 





paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accent a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster— the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identificd by the circular trade- 
mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Santa Fe is building for the time when “‘it’s all 
over” in Europe, so we can do our part in help- 
ing our military forces throw a bigger load at 
the enemy in the Pacific. 

Santa Fe yards at many important points in 
California have been enlarged to handle many 
more trains, and sidings are being lengthened 
to handle more cars. 

Centralized Traffic Control systems are being 
installed at congested points to speed up vital 


shipments and conserve important manpower. 

Water towers in the desert have been doubled 
in Capacity to refresh twice as many thirsty 
locomotives. 

Modern cafeterias and dormitories have been 
built to feed and house Santa Fe’s ever-growing 
army of workmen. 

Literally as well as figuratively—when the time 
comes—The Santa Fe Trail will be the first lap 
on the Route to Tokyo! 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving Colifornia and the Southwest 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 























POST-WAR MAP 


OF THE 
Progressive Southeast 
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"Tnovanour the entire Southeast 
our services will be offered to com- 
mercial and private flyers after the 
The backlog of war-time ex- 
perience we are accumulating in fly- 
ing instruction and aircraft mainte- 
nance is invaluable and should be 
available to all flyers. Map lines are 
no barriers to air lines. The precious 
technical skills of our flying instruc- 
tors and mechanics will benefit avi- 
ation broadly “all over Dixie”. 


Today we are serving the Armed 
Forces. Tomorrow we will serve our 
country in peace. We are preparing 
now for the transition from war to 
peace ... to maintain our complete 
organization of skilled technicians 
for its important part in the na- 
tion’s continued development and 
progress! 


SOUTHEASTERN 
SSAIR EXPRESS, inc. 


a subsidiary of ae 


GEORGIA 2 ff 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to 





U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 
DE \os 4-10) oP 5 obo 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Soldier's View on Postwar 


Sir:—Some of us were discussing post- 
war problems for soldiers. We agree that 
$200 to $300 is not enough mustering-out 
pay, especially for the boys overseas. They 
should have at least $1,000. We are spend- 
ing billions for everything else. Suppose a 
man has served overseas since the war 
started and the war ended Dec. 7, 1944? 
His mustering-out pay would be $1.42 a 
week. 

Taxes are far too low. The American 
public has over 33 billions saved. What is 
going to happen when the war is over and 
the public has all this wealth? There will 
be a run for goods. Raising the taxes now 
will help pay our large debt and also re- 
move some of the surplus. Does the public 
want the soldier to pay for it after they 
return home? 

San Pedro, Calif. Creu. 


> * * 


A Way to Save Paper? 


Sir:—I recall the days when I attended 
a little red schoolhouse. On my desk I 
kept the old-fashioned slate. It served a 
real purpose and conserved the paper sup- 
ply—mistakes were adjusted by erasure. 

With this thought in mind, I recom- 
mend that conservation of paper be given 
real consideration in Washington. A real 
percentage of the printed matter originat- 
ing in some of our Government bureaus 
should, in my estimation, be erased before 
it even reaches the presses. Therefore, I 
suggest that the old-fashioned slate with 
plenty of wet sponges for erasure could be 
used very efficiently in many Government 
offices. 


Manchester, N. H. L. J. CARLETON 


7 + * 


On State Control of Voting 


Sir:—In your “Question of the Week” 
column for February 4, where people dis- 
cussed the question as to method of allow- 
ing soldiers to vote, I note that four col- 
lege professors favor allowing the _politi- 
cians in Washington to control this ques- 
tion and bar the States from having any 
jurisdiction. The good old American way is 
to abide by the Constitution, and if the 
politicians at Washington are to have en- 
tire control over the elective function, then 
let us change our Constitution. Otherwise, 
let each State do its duty as it has done 
for 150 years. 


Salem, Ohio Price Corr 











Error-Proof Tracings in Minute; 


HUNTER 


Electro-Copyist 















If the Hunter Electro-Copyist did no imore 

than eliminate painstaking hand tracing and i 
checking, it would still be hailed as a «reat 
time saver in over-worked drafting roums, 
But the Hunter Electro-Copyist does tmuch 





more—it makes clear, error-proof, smucdge- 
proof copies of anything printed, written or 
drawn—as many as you want, as quickly as 
you want them. With a flick of the switch it 
reproduces pages of specification or technical 
text, including illustrations, signatures, 1ota- 
tions. It’s so simple your office boy can oper- 


ate it. Send today for de. 


scriptive booklet. 
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Valuable 
Booklet 
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| WE CAN'T 
| §-t-r-e-t-c-h if! 


. we wish we could, because 





in the event that it were pos- the v 
sible we could then manage Oak! 
| to accommodate more of those 7. 
| folks who forget to make ad- Up 

{ vance reservations. That’s why Wile 


we continue to urge our pa- 
trons to write, wire or tele- 
phone for reservations . . 

And it will help us both if 
you will remember to cancel 
them when a trip is post- 


poned or called off. 


- Parker House | 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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LEADING WAR ACTIVITIES CENTER of the San Francisco 
Bay region because our hundreds of peacetime plants in 
many diversified lines were easily adapted to war needs. 
12 shipyards on this mainland side of the Bay have built 
more than 25% of the Nation’s wartime tonnage. Huge 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard establishments, built before 


the war and now greatly expanded, make Metropolitan 
Oakland Area a Government wartime and peacetime 
center of first importance. 


150 NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURERS have plants here. 
~ Standard Brands of California. Lower: Loose- 


es Biscuit Co. 








“At the STRATEGIC DISTRIBUTION CENTER of the INDUSTRIAL 
NEW WEST, the most favorable location for low-cost distribu, 


tion... 


by rail, by air, by water, by highway. 

"You see, Metropolitan Oakland Area is the western terminus 
of three transcontinental railway systems. And it is served by 
transcontinental airlines which are planning greatly expanded 
service after the war. This will be a big peacetime center for 
air freight to all parts of the Orient. . . and the World. 


“This fastest growing industrial center is also a world port, 


with deep-water harbors and concrete and steel terminals and 
warehouses unexcelled in the West. Postwar trade with the 
Orient will provide an enormous outlet for your goods. 


“‘As terminus of many contract and common carrier truck lines, 
Metropolitan Oakland Area is exceptionally well qualified to 
serve your company by distribution over the Coast’s 27,000 
miles of surfaced highways. Terminus, too, of four transcon- 
tinental bus lines.” 


FROM MANY OTHER STANDPOINTS Metropolitan Oakland Area would be the 
ideal location for your western plant. If you, like so many manufacturers, 
are working on West Coast peacetime plans, we suggest that you tell 
us your requirements so that we may submit, without 
expense to you, a Confidential Special Survey compiled 
especially to fit your operation. It will pay to have all 
the preliminaries settled so you can let contracts for 
your new plant as soon as the war is over. 














Mainland Gateway to the \ 








Our free booklet, Facts and Figures, gives a brief out- 

line of the highspots of the Metropolitan Oakland Area 

story. May we send you a copy? 3426 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
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“The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


+ BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - GAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEABDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Postwar Markets of the Orient 
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Shift in Lend-Lease Policy . . . Inner-Party Moves 
For Vice Presidency ... Why Turkey Stays Neutral 


An exchange of personal letters on the 
subject of postwar settlements in Eu- 
rope is likely to take the place of a 
second meeting between Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin. There. still is no meeting of 
minds on settlements in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 


& @ & 


If President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill hold another meet- 
ing any time soon it will be in London 
and will deal with postwar political 
problems, not with problems of war 
strategy. Strategy decisions for 1944 
have been made. 


oS °° 


New Dealers and New Deal ideas are 
being given almost no recognition by 
the President in the personalities he 
is approving and the plans he is ac- 
cepting for jobs that deal with re- 
conversion of war industry back to 
peacetime. Businessmen will have the 
inside track at the White House at 
least between now and election time, 
and maybe longer. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley is discovering that much 
of the shooting at his new Foreign 
Economic Administration stems from 
the fact that he has a few officials with 
a New Deal viewpoint on his pay roll, 
having inherited them in merging the 
FEA from several different agencies. 


x * * 


Real reason why Turkey backed away 
from action that would have led to 
war with Germany at this time is that 
U. S.-Britain could not give all of the 
assurances wanted concerning the de- 
fense of Turkey from German attack. 
The Turks apparently do not possess 
any very formidable air force or anti- 
aircraft defense. 


x * * 


U.S. Lend-Lease policy of buying 
alcohol and other products from Can- 
ada and of buying other products 
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from Australia and elsewhere in the 
British Empire and then of Lend- 
Leasing those products to Great Brit- 
ain now is to be checked and maybe 
stopped. The British dominions and 
Britain herself now are better supplied 
with dollars to use in making pur- 
chases. U.S. has been buying fish in 
Iceland for Lend-Leasing and has 
been buying sugar in Cuba for the 
same purpose. 


= & #¢& 


A much more optimistic appraisal of 
the election outlook is being made by 
officials around the White House, 
based upon the idea that the Republi- 
cans will split on the issue of foreign 
policy. The major note had been one 
of pessimism until lately. 


2 2°. 


Henry Wallace was given the- as- 
signment of trying to straighten out 
political lines in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, indicating that President Roose- 
velt is encouraging Mr. Wallace to be- 
lieve that he still is in the running for 
a vice-presidential nomination. 


“ & 2 


Two other ideas about the vice-presi- 
dential nomination stem from White 
House sources. One is that it may be 
wise for the party to name a conserva- 
tive businessman as the President’s 
running mate. Another is that Mr. 
Roosevelt has decided to let the con- 
vention delegates make their own vice- 
presidential selection with no White 
House prompting. 


x *« * 


Sam Lubell, a magazine writer, ghost- 
wrote the very voluminous report of 
Bernard Baruch on postwar reconver- 
sion. Mr. Lubell had an important 
hand in writing the earlier report on 
the rubber outlook. 


x * * 


Judge Sam Rosenman is making prog- 
ress in his effort to put more order in- 
to the White House operations. Judge 
Rosenman, however, still has not suc- 


ceeded in putting a stop to the Pre 
dent’s practice of okaying decision 
and plans with a brief note pencile 
on a document, with no White Housd 
record of that action. Some very em 
barrassing situations arise at time 
when officials show presidential ap 
proval for some action that the Whit¢ 
House staff itself knows nothing abou 
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Possibility that the Foreign Economid 
Administration, which is not controlled 
by the State Department, might soo 
develop into an agency of very &real 
importance in the foreign field is caw 
ing Secretary Hull concern, as tiie De 
partment would be left with littl 
more than functions of diplomacy tg 
pursue. 


x * * 


Army tests of heavy-duty tires built 
around fabric of special type of cotton 
fiber showed that these tires stood w 
better than tires made of rayon fiber 
thereby adding fuel to a fire of argu 
ment that has been agitating Congres 


x * 


Paul A. Porter, as the new director 0 
publicity for the Democratic Nations 
Committee, will be expected to tri 
with publicity to win back lost far 
support for the Roosevelt Administra 
tion. Mr. Porter, a Kentuckian, wi 
help veer the party organization awa) 
from its previous emphasis on Nei 
York personalities. 


x * * 


The White House group is showing 
revived interest in ways to limit th 
power and influence of Donald Nelsoq 
as head of the War Production Board 
on the ground that Mr. Nelson nov 
and then speaks out of turn. 


x* * 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, i 
not at all in sympathy with the effo 
of former War Secretary Harry Wood 
ring and others to boom him for Pres! 
dent on a third-party ticket. 
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Air power has never been more vital 
to the success of America and its 
Allies than at present. Every additional 
plane supplied for theatres of combat, 
brings victory that much closer. That's 
why speeding up even one of the many 
Operations necessary to build a plane, 
is important—particularly when the 
operation was difficult, and can now 
be accomplished in one-fourth the 
time formerly necessary. 

At McDonnell, our Tooling De- 
partment recently developed a new 
type of Form Die for Cowl Skins, 
which makes possible the shaping of 
the rolled leading edge of a certain 
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type of cowl skin, four times faster. 
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It does the job better, too. For this 
new Form Die assures greater uni- 
formity in the curved contours of 
rolled cowl edges. Heretofore a much 
more difficult task, this particular 
forming operation may now be per- 
formed with less fatigue and more 
safety to operators. 


This is but one of many new de- 
velopments and refinements employed 
by McDonnell in the production of 
high-quality planes, parts, and plastics 
for war. But it’s one more reason for 
McDonnell’s reputation for meeting 
production requirements on schedule. 
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ERNIE PYLE 


WORLD-FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT 


A FIRSTHAND REPORT 
FROM A FIRST-CLASS REPORTER... 


ON EVERY FRONT I'VE COVERED...WITH 
OUR BOYS AND OUR ALLIES, CHESTERFIELD 
IS ALWAYS A FAVORITE 


Chesterfields are milder and better-tasting for the best 
of reasons... they're made of the world’s best cigarette 
tobaccos — but what's more . . . Chesterfield combines 
these choice tobaccos in a can't-be-copied blend that 
gives smokers what they want. That's why your Chester- 
fields really Satisfy. They're the favorite of millions. 


Copyright 1944, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





